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ABSTRACT \ 

This book-length study justifies, describes, and 
gives an initial evaluation of the general education lodel developed 
at Los Hedanos College (California) . The opening chapter presents a 
detailed^ pht^losophic argument in favor of general education ^as a 
principle, and in stxpport of the innovative aspects of the Los 
Medanos lodel. The a^gunent is for general education a^ a hub of the 
total curriculuB and as a requireient for^he institutional 
endorsefent of a degree. However, Los Medanos has full^blovn programs 
in* vocational areas, in. transfer fields, and in continjciing education 
as well. The Los Medanos lodei provides for interdisciplinary generic 
couriSes to be offered under the categories of; the behavioral, 
social, biological, and physical sciences, language arts, and 
humanistic studies. The 10 chapters of this docuaent address such 
topics as the local context, genefid and discipline courses, 
intensive student projects, the evaluation design, evaluation of the , 
Hanning phase, impact of the planning process, probleas with the 
■odel, and further developments. Enrollaent data, deiographic data, 
ai^d program evaluation^ata are tabulated and' included in the body of 
the dpcuHent. Also displayed in table form are the Los Medanos 
governance HOdel, a list of disciplines within each general educati^on 
area, and schemes of individual cpurses. (NHM) 
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FORWARD J 

P ' ' 

Los Medanos College has had great .leadership* and supporrt In the development 

' .i 
of Its general education program from District Gove/nlng Board members, 

Wmiam P. Moses, \loyd%arr, George R. Gordon, Lee 11. Winters, William R.' 

Baldwin and from fornjer board rrtembers , Glen Clementson and BMl j^e^tzmer. 

The foresight oX retired chancel lor , 'Dr. Karl Diyxel , led him to Initiate 
a program of planning In which the philosophical b^ses of general education 
were, explored In depth and were tied to the Institutional goals of presenting 
ethnic, women's, and International perspectives. Dr. Harry Buttlmer, the current 
chancellor of the Contra Costa Commuplty College DIstr Ict.^as? not only endorsed 
Its philosophic base but has given his full and continued suppgrt to the Los 
Medanos College general education program. . ^ 

A gre^t deal of grafttfude must 30^0 every faculty membipr and administrator 
who worked for many long and difficult hours converting some basic concepts 
about general education Into a working ^jodel . I know I speak ijDf the Los Medanos 
College s^aff In giving special recognition to Dr. Charles Colljfns. We were 
fortunate to have Dr. ColUfls as our teacher In this endeavor. The logic and 
clarity of hls'^concepts plus his untiring efforts have tnsplred us to overcome 
some difficult sessions^ 

In my Judgmfent. the program* Is botk exciting and Is conceptually and 
philosophically valid. We now have a totat and comprehensive general education 
program underway. As Is true wlth^any new program, It will need some modlflca- 
tlon and additional evaluation as we gain more experience. Yet 1 am confident 

*. - - 

that students and staff members for -many years to come will applaud the Innova- 
tive general education model that was created In these opening years of Los 
Medanos College. 

^ ^ John 1 . Carhart 

. President"^ 

. 4 
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' .CHAPTER 1 ■ - • • . 

Phi losophlc^"fconsl<ieraHons| 

,ln every age and In every generaWon one of the|mo^ Important questions 

that ever gets asked— or falls to get asked--ls "Wha^should be taught?'* It Is 

w 

th Vs. quest Ion which gives education Its Importance andUomeTlmes makes I fa 
battleground. In o vague way educators sense that i-t Is this question, If ^ 
J^rlously considered, that would make their function the most vital one In; the 

siiclety. • • . 

' Educaty^rs do not feel their preeminence very^ often because they dqn't^ 
really grapple with this question. They teach what they were taught. Thio 
usually means the narrow^sclpl Intf^Whlch occupied their time and eff^t 
during the most matur^years of their own preparation. This Is understandable 
since It seems the easiest and most patural.way to go. It Is not^all bad 
either, since sometime In the recent or dim pastl their specialty, their .* ^ 
discipline, was a legitimate part of the answer to the. question "What ^ould 

betaught-J" . C ^ ' - 

Yet educators are expected to devise the curriculum tljat their cell ego 
Is going to offer. TiTey are expected to ask the question "What should.be , - 
taught?" But to answer adequately requires that the answerer be> a phi losopher 
•n analyst of the sodlety. It Is a curious fact that educfl^ors are not given 
preparation as analysts of the society. Some, but not manyi'inay have been 
given a course or so In the Individual need^s of studeti^-s. However, that Is 
not the same thing as being prepared to Vara c out the present and :futuro needs 
of the society.^ As a matter of fact. Individual needs are' of ten In conflict 



with socUtal needs, and to focus on the needs of the Individual may blur the 
perception of .the needs of the society. .' ^ . ° , • 

Creating a new^cgUege Is like starting a new life, or like turning over 
a new leaf. There !s time and opportunity to consider past mistakes a/id to 
begin to forge a rationale for why the college exists and what It purports 
to do. So It with tos l^anbs College. During the planning^ years and 
during the opening years a serious effort was made to answer the question 
"What should be. taught?" No claim Is made that the participants were uniquely 
qualified to mak^an analysis of the society, or that It was definitive. 
Yet educators cannot ^In go^ conscience "sidestep the Issue.- They have to try. 
They have to say Jhese are our assur^ptjons , these are our phllosophlfc postulates, 
these are our perceptions of the wo/ld and this Is the logic by which we put 
It all together and arrived at this currfeular. model 

■ > \ 

The thinking and planning for the Los Medanos College currlculurtii went 
on from the la^* 1960's to the present (1975) and followed the pattern of an 
expanding spiral, Inel ud Ing. more and more people. . It started with Superin- 
tendent Karl 0. DreXel and Assistant Superintendent for Planning, John \\ 
Carhart, and, as administrators and Instructors were hired, grew to Include 

, • * • ^ . ■ ' 

the whole professional staff. All the debate, all the false starts, all the 
• compronrlses, all the Insights and breakthroughs cannot be recaptured and, 
■ even If they could, are probably only of local Interest. The attempt, 
particularly tVi-thls f1 rst" chapter , will be to lay out the larger philosophic 
consIderatlQtjs that led! to the general education model now being used and 
evaluated at LoS M.edanos Col lege. There will be some return to these eons Id- 
eratl'ons and s«ne backfilling and adding on In the subsequent chapters 
d«!Scrlblng the modelJ l.tself . Bu^t the starting point Is educational philosophy. 



\ 

\ 

A Necessary DIsctalmer 



This booj^ Willi justify, describe, and give beginning evaluatlonxof a 
general education model. The opening chapter will present a detailed philo- 
sophic argument In favor of general education as a principle and In support of 
the Innovative aspects of the Los Medanos College model of general educat^lon. . 

since the spotlight will always be on general! education, cfhe reader may get the 

\ 

Impression tliat a case Is bel-ng made for general education and against special 
educatlon--tKaTL\?s Medartos College has abandoned career training, pre-professlonal 
training, preparaljorv^for transfer, exploration of Individual Interests' and dther 
such traditional functions of the communi ty col lege. . . 

Such an Impression, though understandable since attention will be focused on 
general education, would be absolutely false.- The argumept will be for general 
education as a hub of , the total' curriculum and as a requlrcmenf^r the Institu- 
tional ehdorsement of a degree. However, the "reader should und^i«>t*^^ that, to 
continue the metaphor, there are many spokes leading out from this hub and that 
the whole wheel of the curriculum should Include th<5 many programs In career 
tralnlrtg, pre-professlonal training, preparation for transfer, and so ©n. 
Certainly, Los Medanos Ccjjlege has full-blown programs In technical-vocational 
occupations. In human service Occupations, In business occupations. In allied 

health oeeupat torJs, In the performing arts, Ih physical education and sports. In 

. • 

^ all the traditional transfer programs. In continued education In professional 

4 

fields. In developmental or remedial training— and even this list Is not exhaustive. 

Yet It would also be misleading to Imply thot gene/al educatfon Is only one 
among equal functions In a community college, or In any college. It Is mor^^^ 
basic. •^It does have central I ty. It does have priority. It does, or at lehst 
shQuld, apply to all. So, with this disclaimer of any l^a that the currlcular 

10 . , 



Is the whole wheel, attention wm now be focused on the case for the Los 
Medanos College general educa'tl on mqdel.' , - v 

The Justification for Public Education 

Coftfnunlty colleges ?rc tax-supported Institutions. In California roughly 
60 percent of all costs are paid by district property taxes, ar|d «h© r^alnlng 
^0 percent are paid by general sta^V^axes. Any high scho6l griaduate or any 
person over l8 years old who can profit froim Instruction may atWnd, tul t Ion-free. 
Thf^ basic rationale for tax support of public eolfeges Is to develop a knowledge- 
able citizenry prepared to work for the common good. Every other reason for the 
exUtenceof a tax-financed college has to be secondary: pre-professlonal 
training Is secondary; career^tralnlng Is secondary; preparation for transfer Is 
secd^dary; student exploration of Individual Interests Is secondary. All of 
these are coiwnendable objectives, yet they have to, give way to the overriding* 
objective of preparing this society of human beings to advance the welfare of 

humanity. ^ 

If the major objective of colleges were to train a competent labor f^^fcer then 
the costs should be bo^ne by those Indqstrles tTifa^Ill profit from the competence, 
the know-how, of" these wel 1- trained workers. The sAne argument ap^l I es to the 
Individual. If the major objective of a college education were to prepare the 
Individual to earn a better living (which It does), then th^t Individual should 
pay for this means toward greater prpflt--ln advance If the parents can afford 
It or In arrears If the parents cannot. There Is equUy In everyone^s paying 
for education "only If ever'yone profits from education. And every0n:e profits 
from education only If education serves th^ general welfare, the common good. . 

A, ' . ' . ■ ■■ ■ 

11 



Certainly, the first obligation of an educational Institution to the society 

which supports It Is not to Increase thesGross National P/oduct (nor the Net 

Individual Product) b{A to Improve the quality of life of the people In the society. 

. • . f\ 

G.N. P. and quality of life are not synonymous terms, o Perhaps Grosii National * " • 
Serv^Ices Should be the aitea of expansion. There Is mounting evidence to suggest 
that G.N.P.^T^ust be curtailed to avoid ecological disaster. The ^sk tnay be to 
help the '^have-notions'' and the, "have-people'* see th^ pragmatic and ethical merit 
In ^ more equltafble sharing of material goods with the '%jve^n©t. nat Ions" and 
"have-not people", rattier than In elevation of thel/^wn standard of Hying. 
Whatever the rIghAness or wrongnes^ of this societal analysis, It makes ^the ^ 
point' that an educational system oriented toward Improving ^ho quality of life 
Is significantly different from an educational system oriented toward In^rcasTng 
the Groses Notional Product^ The Justification for financing colleges by the 
taxes of all t^e people Is the expectation that the education received at these J 
colleges will Improve the quality of life of all the people. 

EstabI Ishlnj]^ Priori ties ' ' 

^ Some knowle<fge, witb Its attendant attitudes and values, Is more crucial 
f^r everybody to know than other knov;Iedgc. Consider the adjectives used to 
modify the noun knowl edge :x arcane, csotcr-Ic, special, basic , 'fundomcntal , 
general. 1 1 -Is -^elf-apparerft that no one can learn evcr'ythlng, and It Is cquaUy 
obvl<^js that no college, .particularly r^o community college, can teach^everythlng . 
^PrLorUles have to be estabi l?j^ied ,^ dnd that which ha,s general value ttJust take 
f tr^t place. , 

'•-5 ..... 

The ^urrlcular offerings" of a college and thc^^^rrlcular requirements Imposed 
by the college reflect a collective Jiidgmcn| of v;hDt is Important to Icarrf and to 



know/.lt"ls doubtful If anvcsocIetV can afford a lalssez-f at re educational 
system af>y more than It can affocd a truly lalssez-fal re economy. \k an,^ ' 
absurd misreading of freedom to tolerate teaching as the Instructor's "doing 

0 

his ,thl/ig'* or to talerate* learning as the student^s **dQlng his thing*', To move 
quickfy to the ultimate In this argument \f human survival and/or planet suPs/lval 
is In jeopardy, then every college must become a college for survival. The 
Judgment has to be on how perilous the threat, not on whether there should be 

V 

total response to a total threat. 

If then It Is true that some knowledge Is more Important for everybody to 
• \ 

know than other knowledge, this Justifies colleges' having certain currlcular 
requirements. Requirements are not a violation of personal freedom If the peopl^ 
Involved have a voice In saying why, what and^howmuch should be required. Those 
NnVolved are hot Just the students who will meet this requirements but all repre- 
sentatives of groups who stand to lose or gain by Imposing' the requirements. The 
Judgment on what Is Important enough for all to learn has to have Input from those 
who are i)^t knowledgeable In varjj^us fields (scholars), from ,those who will do 
th«^^ teaching (educators) and from those ,who will be taught (students). The 
decision on what^'I^Jmportant enough to teach to everybody mus't have Its genesis 
In the'thlnking of Serious social analysts, be Initiated by administrators and 
faculty members, be endorsed by members of the board of trustees as elected 
representatives of the people and be constantly reviewed and evaluated by the 
whole academic contnunlty Including the recipients, the students. This process 
of , col lectlve Judgment and decision generates the authority to override Individual 
freedom In the Interest of the general good. 
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The criteria for determining what should be classified as general education 
are these: The subject matter provides foundation knowledge necessary for under- 
standing the world, the society and the culture in which peopU live. It encompasses 
that content which all people need to know In order to lead'self-fulf 1 11 Ing lives 
and be responsible contributing member? of the society. The content will be 
Intradlsclpl Inary In that any one general education course will be based on • 
concepts, principles, attitudes^ .find beliefs which are common to the other 
dlsclpllnes^wlthln that area. The content will be Interdisciplinary In that It 
Is related to all other knowledge and Is basic to moving to higher and^hlgher 
levels* of synthesis. The subject matter will provide knowledge which will 
directly help the student. cope with a dbnplex changing world. The knowledge to 
be gained will Increase the options for action and will thereby extend the 
freedom to choose wisely. And fin&lly, the knowledge leaf ned will lead the 
student easily and directly Into consideration of the ethical Implications of 
this knowledge. Admittedly, these are sweeping criteria, but they will become 
more precise as their philosophic groundings are developed , and they wl U be 
translated Into course names as the general education model Itself Is described. 

The General Welfare and General Education ^ ' 

The most Important human functions are to live and be accepted as a decent, 
human being; to act as an Intelligent, concerned citizen; to leadT a meaningful 
life ("The life which Is unexamined Is not worth llvlng'i); to fulfill potential; 
to relate with minimum harm and rtaximun) benefit to other people and to the self. 
These crucial functions are not limited to any el It*. They apply to everybody. 
Neither should preparation to perform these functions be limited to any elite. 
The preparation should be available to all. 

14 



- These human functions,-. If performed well, add up to the common good, to the 

V 

general welfare. Hovtever, they don't just occur, like breathing. They have to 
be learned. The common good can only be served If the pe6ple seriously think 
about what It Is and .how to achieve It. People can't think In a state of mental 
vacuum. They have to have the medium of thought'' (symbols)., krtow how to man 1 pu 1- 
ate symbols (thought proce^s^ , " knpw the gravity and dimensions of problems and 
have knowledge to bring to bear on the posslb'le solutions to these problpmB. 

Evei? knowledge Is not enough. Knowledge Is the basic Ingrfdlent, but wl^om 
Is Integrated knowledge In which the max Ijnum number of Interrelationships Is seen 
and understood. Wisdom Is probably even more than that. It seems to Involve tf^e 
character and personality of the knower as well as the Integration of the knowledge, 
for most learning Is an affective as well as a cognitive experience. Mind cahnot 
be separated f rohr body, and everything coming Into the mind Is filtered through 
the personality and character of the percelvel". To the degree that the brain Is 
a thinking machine It Is oiled and fuelled by emotional juices. The human being 
Is all of one piece, and emotions, attitudes and values are part and parcel of 
the total' person. Not much has been gained If the mind has moved beyond racism 
'biiit emotional attitudes have not. Knowledge wl thout ethical character development 
[nay onl^make the person Into a more knowledgeable vlllaTn. Certainly the most 
destructive criminals In history have been "educated" ones. 

But cpl leges, cannot simply present an all-embracing course. Wisdom lA; they 
can't even present a course'. Knowledge < 1 A. Everything cannot be taught or learned 
at any one moment. It Is convenient to treat knowledge In what appear to be Its 
natural subdivisions. Unfortunately, this often leads both the teachers and the 
students to perceive only one segment of knowledge. This kind of narrow focus 
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cph result In distor-tlon, can Impose rigid boundaries thinking and can 'prevent , 
the move to a higher level of synthesis. Yet Interrela/lonshlps cannot be made 
If people do not know precisely what Is being related /to what. It Fs an age-d1(j 
ahd unsolved problem* P^i^haps the human penchant- for breaking things down Into 
sizes that can be handled needs to be respected but at the same time compensated 
for. Maybe the big, broad-stroke picture and the fine-stroke, detailed picture 
nee<l to be presented In a constantly alternating sequence. Perhaps the students 
have to be dlrefcted back and forth from common principles to detailed knowledge 
and from detailed knowledge baqk to common principles. . 

So, cal though knowledge Is Interrelated and has a basic unity. It cannot all 
be said ^n one Interminable sentence. Human communication requires that It be 
divided Into some logical order. It Is possible to parcel knowledgeMnto an 
almost Infinite number of sub-dlvlstons and to act ^^s If each/ fragment were a 
discrete, self-contained bit. Indeed, most college catalogs are tangible evidence 
of this possibility. But to truly encompass knowledge this way students would 
have to taki an Impossible number -of courses and have a genius for Integrating them 
Into a meanglnful whole. Instead, the history of education Is a chronicle of 
^^fprts to arrive at" some natural groupings and prlorl'ty system of knowledge: 
the trlvlum, the quadrlvlum, a classical education, a liberal education, a 
general education. No claim Is made that Los Medanos College has arrived at 
the definitive, Immutable sOb-d [vision, of knowledge. Even so, there-Is both 
history and logic to support parceling knowledge Into these broad and rather 
obvious a^reas: the behavioral sciences, the social sciences, the biological 
sciences, the physlcaj sciences, the language arts and the humanlstjic studies- 
It Is necessary for all people to have some knowledge and beginning wisdom In 

■ h ■ 

each of this-se areas If the general welfare Is to be promoted. 

in 
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Intradlsctpl lhary and Interdisciplinary Knowledge 

It has been asserted that all knowledge Is Interrelated^ tAis can almost Be • 

taken as a given, for who .can deny It? Cven the researcher on the arcane subject 

of emblems embossed on medieval shields would soon find himself touching upon 

■ ■ ' ' '^i . 

biological species, the chemistry of metallurgy, art, human myths and demonology/ 

social sttJtus, the pever of symbols, religion and so on and so on. However, It 

Is^not as If any. one thfng Is equal^ly related to all other things. Some things 

are more related than others. If this were not true, It would not be possible 

to categorize. Yet, It Is possible to categorize; the physical sciences 

and the behavioral sciences are two separate, meaningful categories. 

The human mlncT appears to be capable of conceptualizing a category and pinning 
a name on It- The word-symboj "social science" becomes a meaningful concept. To 
be sure, people vipuld argue about what rightfully belongs within that category and 
that symbol. But such an argument demonstrates the next point: things are 
related and can be categorized to the degree that they have commonalities. The 
disciplines history, political science and geography can afl be called spclal 
sclefTces because^ they have some elements In common. The disciplines psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology can all be called B^ehavloral sciences because they 
have some elements Iti common. The disciplined chemistry, physics, geology and 
astronomy can all be called physical sclehces because they have some elements 
In common. * ^ ^ * ' 

The fact that there are dlsclpl Ines which can be named (reading, composition, 
speech) and the fact that the combination of these disciplines Into a category 
can be named (language arts) must mean that there are some discrete qualities to 
each dnd some qualities common to all. The commonalities are concepts, principles, 
generalizations, attitudes, belief systems that^pply, or are as ger/nane, to one as 
to the others. ^ These commonalities are generic and If extracted and taught In a 
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generic, course wou|,d, when coupled with the^ study , of Individual disciplines, give 
«l better, a more Intrarelated foundation' to each discipline course and would 
reduce redundancy as students moved from one djjclpllne course, e.g ., psychology , 
to a related discipline course, e.g., sociology. Within the context, of this modW 
then, Intradlsclpl Inary wHl mean the relationship of disciplines within a category 

or area of knowledge. Jnterdlsclpl Inary will mean, the relatIonsl>1p of disciplines 

^ / / 
across categories or areas of knowledge. ^ ^ 

Intradlsclpl Inary knowledge resides within the commonalities of related ^ 

disciplines. The task, then. Is to agree upon the generic factors, extract them, 

assemble and present th«n In a sequential way and keep showing the connection 

between what Is generic and the disclpl Ine°and the discipline and what Is generic. 

^Interdisciplinary knowledge Is not so much an-Inherent. overlap of one area 

'J 

with all other areas as It Is mutual appl IcabI 1 1 ty' to problems that transcend 

any one discipline. No doubt there are overlaps or commonalities between, siiy, 

I? 

chemistry and economics, but these are difficult to see, extract and teach. How- 
ever, If an ouisfde problem that calls for the contribution of both disciplines 
Is posed, e.g., the use of DOT, then the Interdisciplinary nature of knowledge . 
pops Into foc^s. So*"It appears that the pedagogy of Intfadl sclpl Inary and Inter- 
disciplinary teaching has to be different. Intradlsclpl Inary teaching calls for 
finding and highlighting the common elements and showing . thel r connection. Inter- 
disciplinary teaching calls for applying the knowledge of dl sparate d I scl pi I nes 
to problems that have their roots In disparate disciplines. 

Coping In a Complex, Changing World 

Democracy In the American, as opposed to the Athenian, model Is predicated 
upon a level of universal education equal to the growing complexity of the society 

r 
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Both democracy and universal education take as^a glyen tjiat tKe ordinary citizen 
has fundamental competence to learn to direct his/her own dVstlny -^nd to part(cl- 
pate In dIreetJng the affairs of the society. To deny thl^ assumption Is to argue :^ 
that there Is a rfll^tal aristocracy and that the educational Investment should be 
heavily weighted towar^:preparIng the superior to direct the lives of the Inferior. 
Not many people want to admit to this last statement--at least not out loud--yet to 
divide a curriculum 'Into vocational tralntng-for the many and general, liberating 
education for the few Is a behavioral acceptance of this assumption. 

The obvious fact Is that the^world grows and will continue to grow more complex. 
It Is a paradox that great complexity requires more Intense specialization, yet at 
the same time more highly developed ability to Integrate knowledge. The level of 
competence required of citizens to choose wisely among known alternatives and 
thereby direct their own and their society's destiny rises In direct proportion 
to the society's Increasing complexity. If the fluorl carbons In aerosol sprays y 
are destructive to the ozone layer which- protects against excessive ultra-violet 
rays, the citizens In a democracy have *to know this and set up a hue and cry to 
keep the short sighted and greedy from sacrificing the ozone layer for theIr<own 
Immediate profit. 

Most people are aware that scientific and technological know-ledge rapidly 
rhultlplles, and particularly those who have an ec^iomle and nationalistic orien- 
tation are usually willing to support Increased educcitlon to keep such knowledge 
multiplying. However, many of these same people are less willing to See that the 
.political, social and ethical complexities of the prisent society have already 
"Outgrown the sophistication of the general citizenry and that frightful dang<f!-s 
lurk behind oversimplified ansv/ers to complex problems. An example: who should 
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decide the Issue of the"»aanger of proliferation of nuclear power generators vs the 

<». " ° • _ ■ . ■ . 

need for more energy? Jf It Is to be the citizens of a' democracy , they need not- ' 

•<i • 

be experts In either nuclear pollution or .In energy generation, but they do need 
some general knowledge In both ffelds; they need to grasp the definition of the 
problem and the possJble options for solution within the context of a thought-out 

world view. ' ' 

It Is not Just mystical to say that the average person may have a better 
head for wisdom than for detailed knowledge, for wisdom probably flows a? much 
from character and ethics- as It does from a vast storehouse of facts. Since 
mastery In many subjects cannot be expected of the average citizen, great 
reliance on building staircases of facts up to Inductive conclusions may be 
misplaced. Those with average Intellectual endowment may be better served If 
first helped to extract and understand basic principles, and then given clear 
statements on the application of these principles to the process and problems of 
living. Conmand of a great array of facts may be less Important than understanding 
of the Implications of such facts. One does not need a Ph.D. In biology to under- 
standthat a polluted world'becomes uninhabitable. Yet one does need to know 
the gravity and Itmnlnence of the problem ^and the options for possible solution. 
Neither does orte need expert military knowl-edge to know that major wars In a 
nuclear age can only be lost, never won. Clemenseau was right: "V/ar Is too 
Important to leave to the generals." The point Is that general education must 
3eal with the basic prlnclp|^ of the major fields of knowledge and must concern 
Itself with. the Implications that these principles, and the backup knowledge which 
supports them, have for the problems which put human society In such Jeopardy. 

20 



' Actual ly, the more rapid arid profound the changes l-n a society, the less 

It * 
reason there Is for early specialization In education^ There Is no way to teach 

specifically/ for occupations that have not yet been created. There Is no way to 

teach specific s'olutJon^ to social problems that have^ not yet been clearly 

perceived and defined. However, the constant factor In thls^ fluid situation Is 

thinking. It Is possible to develop the means of thinking; the media of words, 

numbers, graphics, Images, and other symbols; the^oglcal and pycho-loglcal methods 

of analysis; the attitudes of approach; the exploration of what Is worth the doing; 

and, of course, the use of the known In dealing with the unknown. There can't 

be specific preparation for an unknown future, yet It Is hard to Imagine any new 

occupation or any new problem that will not be rooted within the general education 

categories of behavioral sciences, social sciences, biological sciences, physical 

sciences, language arts and humanistic studies. 

Education for Freedom 

There are, of course, several levels of freedom. The basic freedoms from 
bodily confinement and from discrimination and oppression are not directly 

dependent on education. In addition to such f ree^loms-f rom Is the freedom to make 

'J 

behavioral choices among known alternatives on the basis of probable Implications 
and consequences. In this sense a person Is not born free nor able to fight to 
become free; men and women must be educated to be free. They must have knowledge 
of the options open to them and must be able to analyze what the personal and f 
social consequences of each optldn are before they truly have freedom of choice. 
If people have knowledge only of option A and are unaware of options B, C and D, 
they do not have the freedom to chose options B,.C or D. Similarly, If people 
have a vague awareness of choices A, B, C anij D but do not know the ethical and 
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other consequences of. each choice p the freedom Is without responsibility. Looked 
at this way, extending education for choice-making to the mahy not only nfiakes 
morexpeople free but also d|hecks- the cap!:|^lous license, of the povyerful and the 
blunders of the unknowing. Knowledge of choices makes responsibility Integral 
to the definition of freedom' 

Part of the education for freedom Is learning tb see that freedom Is never 
absolute, for In any social order the state must exercise some abridgment of the 
will of every Individual' In order to brcTaden the freedom of all Indlvli^uals. 
As a social Institution, as an agency of the state, the college may make rules, 
may endow certain people with power over others, may establish priority of values, 
may require that aJ 1 students be exposed to\certaln bodies of knowledge, «and In 
many ways limit the unbridled exercise of the Individual's will. Such constraints 
* certainly do reduce the choices for action of the tndlvldual. The college can 
stipulate that the student must take/Stich and such pattern of general education 
courses or forego the Institutional endorsement of an academic degree. There 
can be no alternative to this If the welfare of the many Is to be served equally 
with the welfare of the Individual. 

This paradox, this conflict of the Individual vs the st;ate, can only b<5 
resolved by seeing the Individual as part of the state, by Involving all those 
who are affected by decisions as active, participants In the decision-making 
process. In terms of the general education requirements of a college, the spiral 
of Involvement In defining and developing the general education program must 
expand from the Initial planners to Include the teaching, staff and, at least for 
evaluative Input, the "students. Restrictions on the Individual student's freedom 
, to learn what he pleases and on the Indlvltlual teacher's freedom to teach what 
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he pleases have legitimacy when the whole academic community has some voice In 

# 

/imposing th«^ restrictions. 



/imposing th«^ restrlctl 

/ L , 



Educaj:lon for Survival . ^ , 

In the pist, colleges have been looked upon as lnsi:ltutlonal means by which a 



society, mi In ta I ns.^lsl enhances Ltsel.f. oThere Is overwhelming evidence In thfs ' ^ , 
last quarter of 'the.20,th Century Ao argue that maintenance and enhancement must 
become secondary to a much more chilling and dramatic societal goal— -survlva) — 
survival of humanity, survival of the social orjJer, survival of the earth upon . 
which humanity abides. * ' ' . 

It Is recognized /'of course, that people have always faced mortal dangers 
and that the Individual person Invariably succumbs to one or another of them. 
Yet there Is a categorical difference between Jeopardy tc^^ifi^ person's life or 
even the Uvesof large groups. and Jeopardy to llfeltself; between threat to . 
the social order of a nation and threat to the social order of the world; between 

destruction of personal property apd destruction of the earth. 

\ . ■ 

In varying degre<^ all Institutions ^f higher education have become aware 

p 

that they are col leges for survival. The palpable Imminence of the dangers has 
maxib even the timid bold. Idueatlonal planners have come to stie that one of their ,^ 
prlmary tasks Is to help students educate themselves to cope with the world ^ 
problems which put their generation and future generations (?) 1n such Jeopardy; 
with the clock of history ticking toward nuclear annihilation, 
with the physical and psychological Inundation of population, 
with the possibility of Irreversttle ecological disaster, 

with the Impending violent struggle over the redistribution of thev^rld^s goods, 
with the failure of economic theory to give direction to a post- Industrial 
corporate state, 
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with the limits of national sovereignty In a nuclear age» 
with the alienation and 1 1 Inesses of the spirit, 

iwJth the erosion of credibility and faith In the democratic, or any 

governmental, process, 
with the loss of conscience and the dimming of outrage toward evil, ^ 
with the dangers of an unbridled science and technology, 
with the failure to accept a pluralism of race,, of, culture,^ .of life style, 
with the need for accommodation to new modes of creativity and self expression, 

^ 

with the creation of a new morality and a new ethic to fit a, different social 
prder.. ^ " 

Certainly, highly specific vocational training and/or highly specific academic 
training In a discipline do not appear to be very pr'oml sing preparation to deal 
with this formidable array of societal Issues. Nor can these societal problems 
be solved by any elite; they are woven Into the fabric of the 1 Ives of all people 
and therefore have to be faced by all peopfe. Each requl res Intradl scl pllnary 
knowledge for Its understanding, and the I nterconnectedness of all these societal 
Issues mandates an Interdisciplinary approach to their possible solution. 

Frocrr Cultural Pluralism to World View 

Ho. one of the societal Issues listed In "the previous section Is limited In 
Its effect to a locality or to i state or even to a nation. Ever)^ one of them Is 
a world problem, and world problems require a world view among those who are 
going to t>y to solve them. Developing a world view as a mental frame of reference 
among conirtiunlty col lege students Is a tall order. They are by age, by previous 
education, by experience and by social class both callow and parochial.. Yet they 
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ar^ capable of= learning, of undef standing their own perils, of examining options 
apd of making Judgments on the ^Ide of good sense. A beginning has to be made." 

One such beginning Is to help communi ty- col l*ge students accept- and under* 
stand sub-cultural diversities. Perhaps It Is Jus^ ai'well that the Unl ted 'States 
never became the melting-pot pf nationalities and eifl tures . that l.t was supposed 
to become. Even In 1975 there jemalns a Joseph's coat of rich and colorful sub- • 
cultures. If students can be helped to accept and honor their own sub-cultural 
differences' and to relish and appreciate the sub-cultural differences amohg their 
fellow students, then they hav? taken the first steps tcward a world vIeW. It Is 
both unrealistic and Ironic for colleges to develop Imposing programs of African 
Studies or Latin-American Studies without first, or concurrently, developing . 
acceptance of cultural pluralism In this s'oclety. Anglo-Americans are not going 
to have mUch to Say to, nor will they be heard by, Africans and Latin-Americans 
until they can talk to and be heard by Black-Americans and Chlcano-Amerlcans-. 

But this last statement Is not to give uncritical support to ethnic studies 
as ?hey have typically developed In community colleges. They have often become 
Black or Brown bags In which 'both ethnic Instructors and ethnic students get 
trapped- The same criticism can be levelled at women's studies. Although they 
may have merit In cor>seIousness-raI si ng and In developing self-love, they 
frequently become separatist (and educationally dead-end) programs which really 
let the majority White' males off the hobk. If, however, a college systematically 
sets out In a compensatory fashion^ to hire Black and Chleano and Latino and 
Asian and women Instructors, then th^re will be a bullt-ln tendency to make 
ethnic studies and women's studies pervasive throughout the whole curriculum. 
There will be models who will contribute toward consciousness-raising and the 
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,developmcnt of- self-love ,^ and there wl 1 1- ^f^champlons to disabuse the Anglo 

• . . ■ ' ' ♦ " , • • \ ♦ 

and male major l-ty of at least their most flagrant chauvinistic notions. 

Of cour'se th^re Is no" reason to believe that ethnl Instructors or women 
Instructors have^a more fully developed world view than Anglo male InstrjGctorrr- 
They .do,,:§(i&iv/ever, contribute to that first step of accep^tance of cultural diversity. 
From there on It up to the college pUnners to fnakc txpanslcn of perception ^ 
toward a w6rld view part of thc/professlonal staff development p/ograw And to / 
Insist that consent with a world orientation be Ineorporeke^rf Into all thosi oowrse 
outlines where It has fit and legitimacy. Most Important, If the college really 
addresses Itself to societal Issues, ahd If students are forced to face up to 
them and to try to educ^^ themselves to grapple with them, It will Inevitably 
follow that they will broaden their perceptions to understand at both an Intellectual 
and an emotional level the essential w-lsdom of John Donne's famous assertion that 
'•no man Is an Inland" and Marshall McLuhan's quotable Injlght that "the v/orld 
l5(-a^sJ^bal village.*' 

iThe Ethical Impl Icatlons of Knov^ledge * 

It has fast become a commonplace observation that the world faces not a 
crisis In knowledge but a crisis In ethics. In most areas of concern humanity do«$ 
not suffer from a dearth of knowledge, nor d<^5 ^cw knowledge hold much promise 
for getting people out of the. trouble they have created for theniselves. Further^ 
It does not do much good for only a^ few, an ethical elite If you will, to think 
ou| the ethical Implications that follow from knowledge. The big decisions on 
societal Issues require that most people understand the Implications of knowledge 
even If they don't know the details of that k^fov/ledgo. No one can bo an export 
on everything, .and some do not become experts on anything. 
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' If the abpve statements are granted, then the priori ties for the educator 
becofte clearer: emphasl^ the ImpUcatlons of knowledge to the many and emphasize 
the details of knowledge to the few. The •Vnany*' and the ••few'V wll 1 , of course, 
constantly keep changing positions depending upon their Interest and commltmenr 
to different areas of knowledge. Hence It Is not always the same people who get 
the depth treatment (facts) and the same people who get the br|adth treatment 
(Implications). It Is not only absurd but also dangerous^^ t^^^^^^^ primarily on 

knowledge for the few while the ethical wisdom' of the itiany goes undeveloped. 
It Is absurd because only the few become experts, and It Is dangerous because in 
a democracy the many make the fateful decisions. Admittedly, tHlsjnakes for 
difficult teaching since depth knowledge and broad ImpJ Icat Ions are ndt easy to 
teach at the same time to a mixed class. The solutions to tough probleiris are, 
never easy and are sometimes Impossible. Nonetheless, the struggle has to be made 

To h«1p students see the Implications of knowledge Involves the Instructor, 
willy nllly. In the Issues of ethics. As the biblical allegory warns, to partake 
of knowledge Is to assume an onerous burden, /Tor to know of good and evil requtres 
that one act for good or forevll. It Is difficult, If not Impossible, to get off 
the hook. /'The great end of life Is not /knowledge but action," said the biologist 
and teacher Thomas Henry Huxley* W.Hy^den echoed Huxley's dictum In his poetry: 
"Act from thought* should quickly follow: What is thinking for?" The conventional 
liberal says that the end of this line of argument Is violation of the objective 
neutrality that Is supposed to be an attribute of academic freedom. But Is this 
true? If the teacher exercises scientific rigor and professional responsibility 
In the collection of data and the analysis thereof, then does that teacher not 
have th^ obligation to^forceful ly state both the conclusions and the ethical 
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tmpUcatlons of hts thinking? It Is hardly an act of responsibility to present 
only facts and to bu^lld no bridges allowing the student to cross over to conclu- 
sions. It Is certainly not ah act Of responsibility to hide safely behind a 
facade of objectivity or to simulate neutrality by pretending that all points of 
vtew have equal validity.' There simply are not two equal sides to every question 
Resolving conflicts between nations by threat of or use of nuclear bombs Is not 
a viable option. Organizing a society along racial lines Is not a vlab4e option. 
Uncontrolled population Is not a liable option. Countenancing pollution of this 
fragile planet Is not a viable option. An ever-expanding Gross National Product 
Is not a viable option. ^ fe. 

Autonomy Within the Framework of Structure . 

Education should be viewed not as a discrete phase In life but rather as a ^ 
process that goes on throughout life. It°ls only tradition and the restriction 
of available time among "older adults which have fostered the r^ow waning notion ^ 
that education' Is an entei-prlse only for yoqth. Labor analysts are fond of 
saying that the production worker In the economy of the foreseeable future will 
be obliged to change Rls occupation several times ,ln his lifetime. Will not this 
worker as a citizen also be obliged to periodically update his conceptualization 
of a complex and changing world? x/"^^ • 

Occupational and societal flux argues for education as a lifetime process. 
But 1 tfetlme education Impl les eventual self -education , for the student cannot 
have his education structured by college mentors throughout his entire life. As 
a matter of fact, unless education becomes more and more autonomous It resembles 
Indoctrination more than It does education. However^ designing one's own educa- 
tion Is a difficult task. It Is like being a curriculum maker for one person, 
namtely the self. ' ; 
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Professional educators don't find curriculum designing easy, and the amateur 
student hardly know^ where to begin. Further, community, col lege students as a 
group have heety shown to register low when tested on autonomy scales. They are 
often those whom Erich Fromnr^ described as seeking escape from freedom. A person 
learns to be autonmous (self-dlrecttve and self-responsible) by havTqg experience 
In autonomy* What appears to be, needed Is a highly structured learnlng\experlence 
within which the student Is Increasing ly forced to take more and more responsibility 
for Its design. Its process and Its product. * Such* experl ence of autonomy within a 
framework of structure Is needed In both the special education and the general 
education of the student. The student's own special Interest and his closer^ 
relationship to Instructors teaching his specialty make !t more likely t1iat his 
autonomy will develop spontaneously In that segment of his education. In the 

Student's general education this move to autonomy will occur only If ,lt Is made 

fi ' - ' - 

\to occur. Thus, a means must be found to build It Into the structure of the 
ge^>^ral education model. ^ ^ « 

All of the philosophic considerations discussed In this opening chapter add 
up to yet another pustulate: ^A cpmmunlty college should serve more as a change 
agent In the^^ommunl ty than as a. mirror of the community. The general educatIon«^ 
model belr\g^ used and evaluated at Los Medanos College proposes to make the college 
a changi agent In the community. ^^Before describing this model and detailing all 
rts dimensions perhaps It would tje wel 1 to try to draw a word picture of the 
community— the community outside* the walli of the college and the academic community 

' Inside the walls. ^ 
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•CHAPTER II , . i 

The Uocal Cdntext 

.. . ■. ' ^ . ' 

The title of this book Is General Education : The Los Hedanos College Model , 
the t«rm "model^ carries the connotation of transferablllty--that the general 
education program to be described could, with reasonable adaptation, be used by 
other col leges. Of course "ino model In education can be used iike a metal 
template In a factory to stamp out exact replicas, one, after the other. For 
complex organizations,- a model can only be expected to have general fit. If 
It operates within a roughly similar context, and with adaptations that a^ 
take account of differences,; It should work elsewhere. On the oth^r hand, If 
the contekt Is completely singular no model can be drawn from It; It Is unique. 
It Is one of a kind, It Is the 'environment of Earth compared to the environment 
of Mars. 

The local context of a college Includes many factor^, some Nof which are ) 
Inside the buildings and* some outside, some of which are obvIoUs and some very 
subtle. For example, vital statistics on the faculty can be reduced to numbers 
and are there for all to see, but the morale of th'e faculty or their psychological 
readiness for change are Intangible and have to be Inferred. The subtle , factors 
can only be reported subjectively, and that always requlrels that they be taken ^ 
with more than one grain of salt. As far as possible the-descrlptlon of the 
context will be objective. It will tell what Is known about'the coftimunlty, the 
student body, the college, and the faculty. It will however also attempt to 
deal with more subtle factors, In particular, the symbiotic relationship between 
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the Los Medanos College General Education Program and. 1) Its Professlonaf . 

distaff Development Project and 2) t ts-xunusu'al governance model. 

• • • ■ 

The C6mmunl ty ^ / \ 

Los Medanos College Is located on the boundary between the towns of, 

-Pfttsburg and Antjoch and perves the ^eastern portion of Contra Costa County. 

-The weather and agriculture of this area nelate It to the Sacramento Valley/ 

but the orientation of the Industry and allegiance of the people Is directed 

more toward the San Francisco Biiy Area/ To the north of the college the 

dominant geographic fesntuVe Is the confluence of the two grealJ rivers which 

• drain the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valleys. To the south the Countryside 

Is physically beautiful with smooth, undulating hills turnlng'^reen with the 

first rains of fall and tawny with, the sun and heat of late spring and summer. 

The river, though seriously polluted by Industrial and agricultural drainage, 

Justin lovely ta^look at and fft the delta reglori is attractive to tourists. 

To the east'ls farm country and the two very small agrlcul tural , towns of 

Brentwood and Oakley, and to the west, across a Sffjall r^ange of hills which local 

wags call the Himalayas, Is the ever-expandl^ng suBurbj^a of Concord and Walnut 

Creek. . ^ 

Within a ffve mile arc from the college are any number of huge Industrial 
plants, the most notable being U.S. Steel, Union Carbide, Dpw Chemical, Pacific 

Gas and Electric, Oupont, Continental Can, Flbreboar'd and Crown Zellerbadi. 

. . ° . <? 

These are mul tT-mll 1 Ion doTlar Industr lal complexes and therefore contribute 

• •» 

heavily to the property tax which pays approximately 60 percent of al Jj;;. col lege 
costs. These Industries and the rather high assessed valuation of homes In th6 
Contra Costa CdLiunlty College District make It one of the richer districts In 
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.California. Los Medanos College, 1 Ike Its two sister college's Diablo Val ley 
College and Contra Costa Col lege* was bul It without bonded Indebtedness, and 
the same year that It opened the District Governing Bodrd actually lowered the 
tax rate for support of the colleges. 

There are really three subrcommunl ties within the area zoned for Los Medanos 
College. There are the farm communities to the east, t-he Industrial, blue- 
collar communities of Pittsburg and Antloch, and the outreaches of suburbia In 

o 

Concord and Walnut Creek. Ther* are marked differences among these sub- 
comnunl ties even though the social class range, to use the sociologist W.L. Warner's 
categories. Is no broader than from lower-lower to ml ddle-mlddle. This Is another 
way of saying that there are some people who are poor In every sense of this term, 
many who get by financially but who lead gather Impoverished lives, and few who are 
rich In either money or cultural background. The owners and top irianagement of the 
big Industries do not live In the area and have only Invisible political clout. 
Actually, -the richest and most -pol Itlcally prominent reslden-ts are the business 
people and real estate developers, many of whom can proudly say that their 
parents or grandparents were Immigrant fishermen from, Ita'r- 

X There are also notable ethnic differences. The Chlcanos or Mexican-Americans 
come from the farm communities and from Pittsburg and West Pittsburg. Since the 
total number of Blacks Is riot great, thelr,h*lgh percentage In Pittsburg and West ' 
Pittsburg {hS percent In Pittsburg High School) Is really misleading. With the 
-'exception of some old Mexican-American families Antloch was for years almost 
completely White Anglo Saxon.. Only recently have some mIddJe-class Blacks and 
more middle-class Chlcanos moved Into this ^growing town. The most middle of the • 
^ middle-class stud^ecits come from White suburbia In Concord and Walnut Creek. 
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These ethnic differences loom larger In the minds ojjtho people than reality seems 
to warrant. PItt$burg Is perceived by many In Antloch and In Concord as being a 
small Harlem, which Is a considerable stretching of the truth. On the positive 
side, many residents perceived the coming of Los Medanos College as the means of 
Integration and recfuctl^ of racial tension. Happily, It appears that this Is 
coming to be a self-fulfilling desire. The .col lege has. In fact, tended to 
bring the ethnic cultures together. 

Except In the rather sm^ll white-collar contingent and the older and richer 
families, the education and general sophistication levels of the people In the 
area, are not notably high. It Isn't that the elementary and secondary schools 
are Inadequate, for they are not. It Is Just that It takes time ah<|out-of- 
school cultural enrichment means for people to elevate themselves educationally. 
This Is mentioned not as an educator's complaint or Ifl disrespect for the people 
of th9 area. It Is said fra^Iy because a benchmark Is needed from which to 
measure the progress of the students toward sophistication of world view, a major 
goal of the general education model. Such a goal for such a student population 
reflects the faith of the planners In the democratic assumption of the competence 
of average i)eop I e to learn to guide their own and thel'r society's destiny. The 
ambittousness of the goal also speaks to the urgency of the need for developing a 
world view In the minds of the world's citizens. 

Los Medanos College was a promise to the people In Its area long before If 
was a. reality. Many tRought It would never come or, If It did, that corners would 
be cut and that It would be a poor man's substitute for Diablo Valley College, to 
which the richer residents were already sending their children. Contrary to this 
expectation, a beautiful campus was constructed, an architectural complex that has 
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' become a- conversation piece among educators throughout the state. What was' 
awaited so, long and turned ou^ so beautifully captured -Instant prfde and. loyalty. 
This is an Important point because the people In the area, as Is true of most 
people In the lower-middle class, are essentially conservative, and without 
their Imnedlate positive Identification with the^llege It would have been 
much more difficult to launch a bold, non-trad I tlonal program. 

The Student Body 

Los Medanos College Is small relative to many community colleges, but because 
of all the plus factors noted above, the first year's enrollment was much larger 
than projected. The projection was for 2, '♦00 or 2,500 students with a division 
of maybe 1,300 In the day and 1 ,000 to 1,200 In the evening. The fall ]$7k total 
enrol Iment'was '♦,106., and again contrary to expectation, the number climbed to . 
over 5,000 at the peak level In spring 1975. After -all the dust of adds and 
drops had cleared, 'an April 26, 1975 census §howed a total of '♦,529 students. Of 
these, 1,864 were enrolled In day classes only, 1,360 were enrolled exclusively 
In evening classes and 1,305 were enrolled In a combination of day and evening 

classes. • ^ - 

Other surprising fac1:s surfaced. There were almost as many women enrolled 
as men. Actually there were more women than men In the day classes. It was a 
surprise to find that 30 percent of the student body spilt class loads between 
the day anc! evening. It was somewhat disappointing to discover that only 30 
percent were carrying 12 units or more. Over 48 percent were carrying 6 units 
or lesi. These facts are recorded In Table 1. 
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TAB^E, 1 

LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE ENROLLMENT FACTS, APRIL 1975 



Unit Londs 


0-6 / 


6.5-8.5 


9-11.5 


12 or 
more 


TOTALS 




Sex 


M 


' • F 


M 


F 


M 


F . 


M 


F 




F 


TOTAL 


Day Classes } 


339 


528 


67 


89 


99 


96 


"338 


308 




8i»3 


1.021 


1,861» 


Evftnlng Classes 


?23 


577 


52 




57 


6 




8 


668' 


637 


1.305 


Combination Day 
6 EvenlnQ Classes 


88 


96 


98 


nil 


18l« 


116 


i«30 


23A , 


ftnn 


560 


1.360 


TOTALS 
PERCENT 


950 1,201, 




2'»9 


3'tO 


218 


80't 550 

303! 


2,311 
51% 


2,218 

^3% 


'»,529 



The popular notion. Is that conmunlty colleges are populated by the high school 
graduates of the preceding two years. To be sure, these youngsters are there 
but so are their older brothers and sisters, sometimes their parents and, 
occasionally, their grandparents. The median age of Los Medanos College students 
extrapolated from data In the spring 1975 census was 26. - The age distribution 
for student.s with one 6r more classes In the day, and for students In evening 
classes or\ly are given In Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE STUDENTS, APRIL 1975 



Age 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 




25-29 


30-3'* 


35 6 up 


TOTAL 


Day 


? 


70 


l»78 


327 


167 


105, 






571* 


^82 


816' 


3.22l» 


EvenlHg 




' }} 




'•^ 


5? 


37 


'»3 


57 


300 


215 


'•73. 


1.305 



3n 
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In the day classes 1,872 students of the 3,22l» enrolled (58 percent) were 2^ 

/ 

years or older. Although the overall percentages of men and women were about 
the same, the percentage was higher for men fn the 25-29 year bracket, less In 
the 30-3k span, but then the balance tipped the other way for the 35-and-up 
category. Thislian be seen In Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOS MEOANOS COLLEGE STUOINTS BY SEX", APRIL 1975 



- Age 


Male ' 


Fema-le 


25-29 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


338 


" 59* 


236 




30-3'* 


273 


57* 


209 




35 & up 


330 


m 


486 


60% 



The ethnic classifications used In Los Medanos College record kfeeplng are 
Black, American Indian, AsUn, Chlcano and Other (Caucasian). 'The ethnic dis- 
tribution by "sex for the April 1975 census Is given In Table k. 

TABLE 

ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE' STUDENTS, APRIL 1975 





Black 

fl 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Chlcano 


Other 

(Caucasian) 


All Students 


Male 


191 


26 


18 


261 


1.815 


2.311 


Female 


2^6 


19 


25 


266 


1.672 


2.218 


TOTAL y 


^ '*27 


'»5 


k3 


S27 


3M7 


'•.529 


P.ERCENT 


3% 


1* 


]% 


12% 


77% 
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It Is of. some Interest to note that among all ethnic minority groups except _ 
American Indians, the number of women students exceeded the men. It wllj also 
4)e Interesting to compare the percentage of ethnic minority students with the 
pe^enjt4ge of ethnic minority Instructors, the figures for which will be given 
* in a later section of this chapter. 

Several of tf^ese sets of data suggest that Los Medanos College has a 
working student body. The fact^that only 30 percent of the students were 
carrying 12 or rtiore units suggests that many students are too busy working for 
money to carry a full load. The fact that 30 percent of the students split 
their class loads between day and evening sections also suggests that mkny 
students were adjusting their schedules to fit wFth their work. Although 
accurate records on stud^nj^employment are not yet available, the staff at . 
Los Medanos College testify that many If not most of their students tell them 
that they have full or part-time Jobs. Further, staff members are 4lsconcert.ed 
to find that students almost always put their Jobs ahead of their schdol work. 
When students tell Instructors that they missed, or are going to miss class 
because of work-schedule conflicts, they almost always act as If this were a 
completely legitimate excuse and as If nobody should question. the priority of 
work for money above learning. In many' cases students do need to work to be 
tn college at al],.but when work actually keeps them out of classes, It goes 
beyond^meetlng a need; In fact It becomes self-defeating. A subjective 
conclusion; such students are from the working class and they have working- 

ft 

class values. 

'Another strong subjective Impression should benoted since It bears, on 
"plural pursuits," a concept Integral to the general education model. As a 
group the students at Los Medanos College seem lacking In autonomy. They have 
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not been measured by the Omni bus _ Personal I ty -Inventory or other such Instrument', 
but their behavior seems to confirm consistent reports In' the literature that 
comnunlty college students tend to register low on scales of personal autonomi^.« 
They are not Tlkely to fake the Initiative In their own education, Most want 
ediicatlon to be packaged for them like meat In a supermarket. They tend to 
expect the Instructor to te*ll them exactly what to do and how to do It. Too 
many of them see education -as a more or less unpleasant, but happily brief, 
means to achieve the end of earning a better 1 Iv I ng> (more, money) . Most are 
eager, even demanding, for the extrinsic rewards of units and grades while often 
remaining Indifferent to the^^fnt^lnslc rewards of better i^derstandlng and richer 
consciousness. 

The College • / • . 

Los Medanos College Is one of the 103 public cotmiunlty colleges In Ca-llfornl 
It Is the youngest and smallest of three colleges developed within the Contra 
Costa Community Co liege District. It opened In the fall of IS?** with an en/oll- 
ment of '»,106, whereas Diablo Valley College and Contra Costa College both 
opened over a quarter of a century ago and had fall 197A enrollments of 17.030 
and 8,3'»5 respectively. As Is true of all California community colleges, the 
doors 6f Los Medanos College are open, tul tlon-f ree, to any resident high-school 
graduate or' to any resident over 18 years old who can profit from Instruction. 
There are only exit requirements for Institutional endorsement, and no entrance 
tests for admission— 'or for placement In academic tracks. 

The philosophy and goals of Los Medanos College, as printed In Ffs first 
catalog, read as follows: ^ ^ 
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.Present currlcular programs consistent with the Inter^ssts, 
values ^nd needs of students of all ages. 

.offer a comprehensive program of general education to Include 
ttm behavioral sciences, the social sciences, the biological 
sciences, 'the -physical sciences, the language arts and the 
humanistic studies. 

.Make respect for cultural pluralism pervasive throughout the 
entire currfculum and a subject of focus In the general 
education program. ^ 

.Encourage students to^deslgn their own continuing education by 
providing plural pursuits of Individual Interests -wl thin each 
general education course and, where feasible, In aM other 
courses. 

.Make students aware of the relationship of the knowledge they 
learn to the great s^ocietal Issuer which they and the coming 
generations face. - . 

.Help students' greatly extendi elaborate and refine their 
W^*!!" I d view. / 

.Provide lower division preparation for a wide varTety of careers 
*ret|ulrlng baccalaureate and post-graduate degrees. 

..Offer a whole range of technical, vocational, business and other 
career progicims that \6ad to Immediate employment. 

..Present In-servlce. up-grading and other continuing educ^tlon^ 
curricula and services at times and places appropriate to 
student needs. - ^ 

..Develop a comprehensive program of 'enrichment services which 
will appeal to the diverse Interests and needs of citizens of 
the' communi ty. . " 

..Provide services to students such as counseling, career Informat 
financial aids. Job placement, student activities &nd tutorial 
assistance which support their educational endeavorv^. 

..Create a climate for learning which Is enjoyable, n^t punitive, 
which Is more cooperative than competitive and which fosters 
critical thinking and Independence of mind. 

..Encourage student-faculty relationships and student-student 
relationships which are based on mutual respect for the dignity 
and worth of each Individual. 
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..Provide a system of admlssloti, placement and regJstratlon that . 
encourages and facilitates formal enrollment In courses or 
Informal participation In the community offerings of the 
College. ' . ^ 

The college does not oblige a studeat to take anyssprescrlbed course or 
courses. Howtever, to secure the Institutional 4'ndorsement of Associate In ^ 
Arts or Associate In Science. degree, tiie student Is requlred^to have a C average 
or better: In 60 units, to have^^iteMiie highly structured 25-unlt general educa- 
tion requirement, to have a minimum V8-unlt major, to have 2 units of physical 
education and to have met the prof Iclency requirements |iiWlng, composition' 
and mathematics. Actually all required general education courses contribute; to 
„the gweral education requirements of senior colleges for the student planning 
transfer andj of course, there Is also wide .overlap between general education 
and major rcquk-«nents, e.g., Psye,hology 5TG Is a dlsclpl Ine course within the 
general edn.«tlon requirement In behavioral science and Is also a pa«t of the 
major In psychology. An example of a general education course contributing to 
a non-transfer major would Jje Anatomy and Physiology 35TG for the student ' 

majoring In nursing. 

The academic functions of the college- are general education, transfer 
education, career education ond continuing education or professional upgrading. 
Since the focus of this -book Is on general education, !t Is easy to overlook the 
"other functions, particularly career education. To avoid any misunderstanding 
let It be said here that In addition to all the career fields that call for 
transfer and additional training In a senior college, Los Medanos College 
offers a minimum 20 unit Cortlflcote of Achievement In the following careers: 
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Appliance Repair Technology 
Banking and Finance 
Cosmetology , 
Dietetics 

Edrly ChlldRood Development 
Fire Science 
Food Services Technology 
Management and S^upervlslon 
Vocational Nursing 
Radio-TV Service Technology 
Real Estate 
Secretarial Science 
Small .jEnglne Technology 
Welding Technology 
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The Faculty - . 

In. Its first operational year (197W5) 29 of the College's 58 co»>tract 
'instructors werte teaching the general education courses and were deeply Involved 
In the training program of this General Education Project. All other faculty 
members were Involved at ^peripheral level but not directly enough to be 
Included In this snapshot picture of the faculty. 

Of the 29 general education Instructors, 16 (55 percent) were men and 13 
(1»5 percent) were wotnen. This faculty division by sex Is not quite the same as ^ 
the sex division amo^g the students: 51 percent men and 49 percent women- 
However, It. doesn't miss It by much and Is Incomparably more equitable than the 
usual sex ratio among faculty In Bay Area community colleges: 72 percent men 
ancj '28 percent women. It should be added In self-crltlclsm that none of the 
women newly hired for Los Medanos Col 1 ege was middle aged. This tajces on signi- 
ficance In light of the current movement of middle -aged wcmen returning to college 

for training. • , 

The a^e distribution of the general 'education faculty Is bl-modal with most 
Instructors new to the Contra Costa Community College District being In thel(;^20's 
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or 30's and with Instructors transferring from Diablo Valley Coljege and Contra 
Ccista College being In their 50's. Even so, the average age In the first year . 
was 36.7. 'If, the four general education In^structors who transferred are not 

. ' ^ I' 

counted, the average age of the Instructors would not be much higher than the 
average age (26) of the students whom they Instruct. Of course age Js not 
being equated here with rigidity, nor Is the plus value of experience being * 
•discounted It Is true that there Is a certain I ndel'Ibl 1 i ty I n long-sustal ned 
perceptions and that those who have perceived general education In one way for 
a long time have to be remarkably flexible personalities to erase the old 
« perceptions and substitute non-traditional ones. However, ^whatever foot dragging 
there was did not appear to be a function of. age. Commitment by faculty members 
to an Innovative approach to general education seemed to be most correlated with 
critical thlnl<Ing about, their own general educations and about what they had 
previously taught under the general education rubric. 

• Ten of the 29 general education Instructors, came "from Blacl<, Chi cano/LatI no 
and Asian cultural 'bacl<g rounds. This represents 3^ percent ethnic Instructors 
whei^eas the percentage of ethr\Ic students at. Los Medanos College In ]S7'*-75 was 
23 percent. All ten of these ethnic Instructors were newly hired by Los Medanos 
College, and among the criteria for hiring was the perspective of cultural 
pluralism that they could bring. The reasoning was that ethnic- perspective, 
particularlr In college that had rejected the viability of separate ethnic 
studies, was every bit as valid a criterton as advanced degrees. or grades earned 
In college or even years of teaching- experience. As a matter of fact, teaching 
experience per se was not weighted very heavily since the experience could^not 
directly parallel that anticipated' In thls^ model and, more Important, because Los 
Medanos College had I ts own bullt-ln program for the Induction and professional 
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development of Instructors- Fifteen of the 29 general education Instructors 
(52 percent) were Kellogg Fellows which, as will be seen, means they had little 
or no previous experience but underwent an Intensive program of prof^slonal 
staff development during their Induction year at the college. Eight of the 10 
general educatlonn^j^nstructors from ethnic mVnorltles were Kellogg Ffellows. Nine 
of the 16 women were Kellogg Fellows. 

The Professional Staff Development Model 

Running concurrently with the year of planning (1973-7^) and the first year 
of operation (l97'»-75) of this General Education Project, ^was a program funded by 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation for the Induction and professional development of 
Instructor's. This too was a model developed and now being tested by the Los 
Medanos College staff. It takes as a given that neither the credential Ing process 
nor graduate training In the universities In any significant way assures the 
profession^ training of , community college? Instructors. Both do give reasonable 
assurance otf^^jr^paratl on In the subject area but nothing beyond that. Mastery of 
a discipline Is only the starting place for becoming a prof esslonal teacher. 

In' this model professional staff development Is centrally important, so that 
the program Is one of Induction of new Instructors plus continuing development of 
all staff members. The college's commitment to staff development Is both symbolized 
by and centered in a new professional position, the Professional Development 
Facilitator. At Los Medanos College this new position In the ranks of education 
Is being defined and molded by Dr. Chester Case. He Is-^ college staff officer 
responsible to and In constant consultation with the president. This positioning 
In the administrative structure J s Important because as a staff officer he Is a 
help, not a threat, to faculty members, and. as a direct extension of. the president 
he symbolizes the highest administrative commitment to the centrallty of staff ^ 
development. m q 
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It was not so planned but It turned out that the general education model and , 
the professional staff development model were mutually reinforcing, that they 
held each other up, that each served the other's purpose. Every concept within 
the general education model became content In the program of professional staff 
development. Likewise', the curriculum construction, the learning strategies, 
the teaching tactics and all other aspects of staff development were applied to 
the planning and first-year execution of the general education program. The 
Importance of the role of the Professional Development Facilitator will become 
very evident In the chapters dealing with evaluation. All this should not be 
' Interpreted to mean that the general education model will only work If a college 
has a professional development facilitator to make It work. It should be Inter- 
preted to mean that radical departures from traditional ways of doing things In 
education require that staff members be prepared first to understand these 
departures and then to develop the means of carrying through on them In a very 
structured way. Educational models have to be transmitted from the model-maker ^s 
head to the heads of those who are going to test and use the model. In this 
process the model will no doubt get changed a b1 tfr-probably for the better — but 
will at least not be foredoomed to Initial Incompreher^on . early fracture and 
disorganization and ultimate failure. 

The Governance Model 

The relationship between thfe governance model at Los Medanos College and the 
genecaL education model^wgs also symbiotic^ except this time It wasn't just 
* discovered after the fact: It was planned that way. The basic postulate held 
from the very beginning was that the governance structure should reflect the 
currlcular goals of the college. For example. If a currlcular goal Is to^erase 
the sharp demarcation between transfer education and terminal training, then 
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there s^hould be no dean of technical -vocational training and his tasks should be- 
assumed by deans' with broader jurisdiction. If the goal Is an Interdisciplinary 
curriculum,- then the governance model should assiduously avoid departments and „ 
divisions, for they are by their very nature little discipline baronies. and 
larger discipline dukedoms. Iflthe go^l* Is an Integrated curriculum, then the 
governance model should be structured to channel everybody's Ideas Into the flow 
of Information about , the curriculum; the c^irrlculum committee becomes the committee 
of the >*hole. 

Several excerpts and the Table of Organization from the position paper "A 

Statement of Governance at Los Medanos College" sho'uld be enough to illustra^te 

the mutual dependency between the general education model an?i the governance model. 

All members of the academic community will hav^ a voice in the 
Initiation, discussion "and final recommendation of policy. The 
^ academic community Is made up of students, faculty and administra- 
tors. All will be involved In the governance of the college, but to 
different degrees and in dif ferentcapaci ties. All three segments 
will havA voices In the formulation of recommendations for policy^ 
However, the executive function will be performed by. the adminis- 
trators. ' • 

The formulation of recoinmendat Ions for policy should be and 
will be as democratic as circumstances allow. The administration ^ 
of policy, hopefully fair-minded and even-handed, should not and , ' 

wll) not be subject to continuing debate and a striving for 
consensus. Within the framework of due process and redress of 
grievance, policy will be carried out..by the administrators—and 
with dispatch. 

'The organizational structure of Los Medanos College will 
ref lecl the Interconnection and ope^i-endedness of knowledge and the 
Integrative nature of the learning process. Hence, there.will be 
large and loosely defined study areas but there will be neither 
departments nor divisions. There will be programs that prepare 
* people for immediate employment, but these will not be dead-end nor 
separated attltudinally nor geographically from related studies that 
prepare people for transfer to senior colleges. There will be 
specially trained counselors and student personnel workers, but 
since their function is college-wide so also will their concerns be 
college-wide. There will be courses and other learning experiences 
offered in the evening, but since time of day is only an incidental 
factor to learning, there wi 1! be no artificial organizational 
separation between the day and the evening operations, 
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The thematic and overriding principle Is that good conmunlcatlon 
mdkes for good governance. It Is both disrespectful ana a foolish 
.waste not to listen to what Involved people have to say. The Internal 
structure of Lj^s Medanos College, as can be seen In the organizational 
table whfch follows, will be a/system of Input and feedback. There 
will be opportunity for each person to contribute his Id'eas, at a 
level of participatory democraucy within the advisory cluster and at 
a level of representative democracy within the Educational Policies 
Conmlttee. Once policy has been decided, It will be carried out by 
the administrative officers of the college. The Implementation of 
policy will, of course, be evaluated by those affected by It, and 
they will have every opportunity to^feedback their criticism Into 
the Input side of the cycle. 
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. The model of general educallon being described In this book represents 
planned change In a complex social organization. There are certain conditions 
that must prevail If planned change Is to occur with much chance of success. 
These conditions are: 1) resources, 2) Institutional readiness for change, 
3) establ Ishfnent of priorities, ^) strong advocacyc, and 5) broad paf'tlclpatlonv 

Happily; for Los Medanos College all of these conditions did obtain. The 
college applle;i for and received a two-year U.S. Office of Education grant to 
award honoraria to the participant Instructors for their extra hours of planning 
and preparing.' The basic general education schema was developed before the 
college even hired a teaching staff so that readiness for currlcular change 
could— and did—become. a criterion of staff selectjop. There was philosophic 
acceptance of the Idea that general education was the core of any curriculum— 
hence the priorities were established. The Superintendent of the District, 
Karl 0. Drexel, and the President-designate, John 1. Carhart, were personally 
convinced that traditional "cafeteria-style" general educatfon was not philoso- 
phically valid. They were willing to be strong advocates In the academic arid In 
the wider community for a more solid, less permissive, more structured general 
education progran. And finally, 29 of the original contract teaching staff of 
58 were assigned to^lan and to teach the general education courses. Even this 
broad participation grew broader, for those Instructors not teaching general 
education courses became Insistent that there be mutual understanding among' 
those engaged In general and special education. 

All of this then was the context In which the Los Medanos Collegte model of 
general education was conceived and developed. Attention will next be turned to 
sketching the oOtllne and filling In the details of this model. 
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CHAPTER III • 
The General Education ModeJ 

The first step In the conceptual l^zajt Ion of this model was to subject tradN 

» ■ • ' 

tlonal general education programs to a rigorous critique. Many colleges were 
found to give general education credit for virtually all academic, transfer 
courses. This was rejected. Some colleges were found to give general education 
credit for certain technical /vocational courses. Even I^n 1975 It was seriously 
proposed to the Board of Governors of the California Community College System 
that they mandate the acceptance of technical /vocational courses for the st^te' 
general education requirements. This was fought In 1975 J"St as It was rejected 
during the critique stage In 1971. Most colleges were found to ^operate with a 
"cafeteria-style" plan of general education. Students were allowed to apply 
almost any course that had even tenuous connection with the categories of science 
social science and humanities toward the general education requirement. This 
was rejected. Sgne colleges were found that Justified the absence of a pattern 
of general education, courses by the dubious argument that all tjastructors brought 
a general education perspective to all courses. This too^'was rejected. A few 
colleges were found that espoused the "Issues approach," arguing that Inter- , 
disciplinary Issues raised In all courses, or at least key courses, would, when 
fulTy explored, ha/e a general education effect on the students. This was not 
rejected flatly. Yet It was assessed as being unstructured, dependent upon the 
questionable assumption of the solid general education o^ each faculty member, 
lacking In Institutional direction, tending to make general education Incidental 
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rather than core learning, and, all In all, as leaving too much to chance. 

It Is easy enough to reject what experience and logic demonstrate to be 

Inadequate. It Is much more difficult to come up with the right answers. 

As a matter of fact, It Isn't too easy even to come up with the right questl 

Right or wrong, the questions which began to formulate themselves were these 

What ^are the areas of knowledge of which all students need basic 
understand Ing? 

Will an Introductory course In any discipline within an area of ^ 
knowledge cover the fundamental concepts of that whole area? 

Are there Indeed fundamental concepts which are common to all the 
disciplines within an area of knowledge? V. • , 

* Is there redundancy of coverage of basic concepts In the various 
disciplines which fall within an area of knowledge? 

Does knowledge of basic concepts allow a student to move easily and 
quickly from one discipline Into any other related discipline within 
an area of * knowledge? 

If there Is generic* content that Is common to disciplines within an 
Varea of knowledge, can that generic content be extracted and ^aught? 

Is It possible for Instructors to first separate generic content 
from specific discipline content, arrive at reasonable consensus, 
and then teach each In a* coord Inated fashion? 

If the process Is to extract commonalities and to relate disciplines 
only within a circumscribed area of knowledge, Is that not Intra- 
dl sclpl Inary, rather than lnterdls<:lpl Inary? 

How can the relationship be moved up to an Interdisciplinary level? 

Can a general education program be planned and taught In such a 
way as to obviate the need for ethnic studies programs and women's 
studies programs? 

If Lo5 Medanos Is to be a "college for survival can the societal 
issues which put survival In Jeopardy be Incorporated Into the 
required general education program? 

Can^ students be taught how to design and carry out their own 
continuing education within the framework of a mandatory general 
education program? 
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How can a general education program be designed to move students first 
' to acceptance of cultural pluralism and from there to beginning 
development of a world view?" 

V. , 

How can the process of planning and executing a general education 
program be designed to break down the^. disciplinary barriers between 
faculty members and to facilitate their constant communication one 
with another? . 

Can the general education program be made economically viable? Can 
It Increase the economic viability of the whole College? 

Only operational, not definitive, answers to these questions were forth- 
coming. The answers, tentative as they were, began to shape themselves Into 
an order, Into an Internal logic, Into a meaningful whole, Into a model v/hose 
plauslbl Ifty'agd promise were great enough to warrant an Institutionally 
supported experiment. 
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The Basic Cpncept 

When Los Medanos College enrolled Its first class of students Fn September 
1974, the core of the curriculum offered was s 1 x^ln t rTd I sc 1 pi 1 na ry packages 
covering these categories of knowledge; behavioral sciences, social sciences, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, language arts and humanistic studies. 
Each of these packages was designed to help students Interrelate knowledge 
within a broad area and to help them see the Implications this Integrated 
knowledge has for them and for the world In which they strive. to survive. 

The worrf^ "package" Is used advisedly, for the total learning experience 
Includes four aspects which are mutually dependent yet distinct. These are: 

1) ' the concepts, principles, generalizations, theories, attitudes and values 
that are basic and common to the several disciplines that make up the area; 

2) the Interrelationships <5f the various disciplines and the societal Implications 
that flow from the knowledge of these disciplines; 3) the substantive content 



of the specific disciplines^ and the plural pursuits of special Interests 
stipulated In a contract between a student, or a small group of students, and 
the Instructor. The first two aspects, commonalities and Interrelationships 
plus scx;Ietal Implications, are centered, but not exclusively, In what came to 
be labelled the generic course. The second two dimensions,, substantive content 
and plural pursuits, are to be found In what came to be' called' the discipline 
courses. 

Students are advised that each semester they will be expected to enroll In 
one, or preferably two, of these general education approache*i to Interrelated 
knowledge and to the overriding societal Issues of this last/quarter of the 20th 
Century. Students are also adylsed that to receive the Institutional endorsement 
of either an- Associate In Arts or an Associate In Science degree, a graduate will 
be obliged to have sa,t I sf actor I ly, completed all six of these fields of study. 
Although It -Is not yet ^ graduation requlVement, students are strongly encouraged 
to take a capstone course In which the next step Is taken from Intrad I sclpl Inary 
connecting of related fields to Interdisciplinary approaches to the solving of 

\ 

problems that transcend discipline boundaries. This capstbne course Is called 
the Interdisciplinary Colloquy, or more popularly, the Sophomore Colloquy. 
• » * 

Elaborations 

The basic concept condensed Into the above paragraphs sounds complex and 
may also be obscured by the Ideal jargon* that has developed to desci*Ibe It. It ' 
Is really quite simple ^nd straightforward. Start with a picture In mind of two 
closely related yet separable Courses. The first course (generic) lays out the 
concepts, principles, generalizations, theories, attitudes and vaTues which are 
common- to all the subject areas within that field. The second course (discipline) 

9 
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concentrates on the basic subject matter of a tridltlonal field of knowledge, 
while also providing time for studenf-deslgned projects of special. Interests 
(plural pursuits). The Implications of the knowledge learned for pressing 
societal Issues are drawn from both the generic and the dlsclpl Ine courses. 
Using the example of the behavioral sciences area, a rough outline would look 
like that pictured In Table 6. 

TABLE 6 - 

INTRADISCIPLINARY SCHEMA FOR GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
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GENERIC COURSE IN BEHAVIORAL^CIENCE 



DISCIPLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 




Plural Pursuit: 




* 

(Example) 




Psychic 




phenomena & 




mysticisms 



DISCIPLINE OF SOCIOLOGY 




Plural Pursuit: 

(Example) 

Sociology of 
the barrio 



DISCIPLINE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 




Plural Pursuit: 




(Example) 




Women's roles 




In primitive 




societies 



Thus: 1) There Is a generic course that treats the concep.ts, principles, generali- 
zations, theories, attitudes and values which are common to all behavloraT sciences 
and which have Implications for trying to solve societal problems; 2) Students In 
the generic course must concurrently choose to concentrate on the specific content 
of psychology or socloldgy or anthropology; 3) Small groups, or even individual 
students^ cdntract to pursue In depth a special Interest of their own selection 
and design; k) The progression In sl«e Is from large group, to middle sized 
group to small group; and 5) The progression In content Is from general and 
abstract to specific and concrete. 
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But behavioral science is only one of six general education areas. Before 
going further, perhaps It would be well to see the sub-dt vis Ions of all six. 
This Is sh»{n,' minus complicating detail, In Tabl* ?• 

^ TABLE 7 

VoiSti^LINES WITHIN EACH GENERAL EDUCATION AREA . 



BEHAVIORAL SCIEN CE; 

Anthropology 
Psychology 
Sociology 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

^Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Physical Science. 
Physics 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 

' Economics 
GeograpKy 
History 

Political Science 



LANGUAdE Arts 

Composl t Ion 
Reading 
, Spejech 



BIOLOGKAL SCIENCES 

Anatomy 6 Physiology 
Biology 

Human Biology & 

Health 
Ecology 



HUMANISTIC STUDIES 
Art 

Dramatic Art 

General Humanltfeo 

Ll terature 

Music 

Phi losc/fThy 



There Is complicating detail, however, and that will be the next level of 
explanation. «j ' 



The Gener ic Course 

As can be surmised from Tables 6 and 7, there arc large generl^c course 
sections which feed Into much smallet- discipline course sections. The; usual 
package" Is one generic section to three discipline sections. There are no 
fewer than four and as many as seven or eight such packages offered each semester 
In all six of the general education oreas. These are literally "package deals'* 
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since students must have concurrent or prior enrollment In the generic course 

along with enrollment In one, or possibly several, of the disclpl Ine courses. 

, >• ' /' • 

This last point raises some complications that should be explained. Many 

students opt to^ take two related disclpl Ine courses the same semester, oi^perhaps 

to. take one dlsclpUne cotirse In the fall semester and then a related discipline 

course In the spring SjfSJnester^ Obv^gusly, the student should not be obliged 

to-repeat the generic course to which these two^dIscl]>l Ine courses are tied, 

hence the phrase "concurrent or priar enrqllms^nt In the generlt course." Another 

explanation Is In order and then an example will be given: At Los Medanos 

V'-. t> % .... ■ M 

Ccfllegeall courses that are transferable to senior colleges carry a J after 
thefr nurtibers. Further, courses that meet the criteria ofSplnefil education 
requirements a lib carry a G after thelV numbers. Since all general education 
courses are transferable, theV all carry the TG designation after their numbers. 
The generic courses In each of "the six areas^^^T^s fgnated 1TG. N^w for the 
. examplf : Suppose a student wanted to tak^^^ general education course In both 
psyc^logy and sociology duVIng theVartfe semester. Such a student would be 
obliged to enroll In one generic section (Behavioral Science ITG) which would 
serve as the companion course to both discipline courses * (Psychology lOTG'and 
Sociology 15TG). If that same student then wanted to take Anthropology 5TG the 
following semester, he or she would be allowed to do so without repeating the 
generic course (Behavioral Science ITG). 

Five of the vS I x generic courses are organized as one-unit courses meeting 
one hour per week. The exception Is Social Science ITG, Social Order and 
Instl^tut Ions, which for reasons unitljue to the American Institutions Requirement 
of the State ^of Cal Ifornla meets two'^hours per week and carries two units- 



Each section of the generic courses enrolls from 90 to 120 students. The 
usual sub-dlvlslon Is three discipline sections with either- 30 or |»0 students 
each. The language arts such as reading, composition and speech usual ly have 
30 as the bptlmal number, as Is also true of the science courses that Involve 
laboratories. The discipline sections In the social sciences , the behavioral 
sciences and the humanistic studies a^re most often pegged at an enrol Indent of kO. 

r Teaching to a gro'gp as large as 90 to 120 students Is a difficult task, and 
It Is not made easier by the fact that the content Is at the most abstract level. 
It requires the generation of motivation, and the stimulation of every sense organ 
by which students learn. This was anticipated from the beginning; hence the 
generic courses were planned to exploit every possible audio and visual medium. 
Instructors plan each class hour with detaHed care and are offered the technical 
assistance of the staff of the Learning Resource Center plus help In generating 
learning strategies and ^teaching tactics from the dea^ns and the Professional 
Developmen?t Facilitator. 

As the term generic Implies, the whole notloji of t1ie course is based on tt^e 
assumption that there^are concepts, principles, generalizations, theories, 
attitudes and values common 'to all of 'the dlsclpl Ines within an area. This seems 
self evident, for If courses are related, e.g., psychology, sociology and' anthro- 
pology, they must be related by thelV commonalities. Experience has demonstrated 
that with enough searcfflng and discussion. Instructors can arrive at reasonll^le 
consensus on the basics ^hlch are^ommon to al 1' the^'dlsclpl Ines within an area of 
knowledge. It was also found that these commonalities could be extracted, brought 
clearly Into focus, and their application to each of the member disciplines 
demonstrated. This became the content of the generic courses. This content 
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should be, and Is, subjected to periodic review and revision, but so far there 
Is a central core which commands continuing agreement. 

The model also calls for the Instructor In the generic course to lead 
students to think seriously about the Implications of the knowledge gained for 
the Issues of Individual, societal and planet survival. It was thought that 
fn both the generic and Jthe discipline courses, each general education* package 
would be addressed to one, several or all of the Issues of population, ecology, 
nuclear war, alienation, erosion of credibility^ racism, sexism and the other 
evil contents of the future^s Pandora's Box. Instructors do try to draw thesei^ 
Implications and have done yeoman service In moving students toward cultvjral 
pluralism dnd a world view. However, giving students a structured understanding 
of the major societal Issues has proven to be an. ambitious undertaking, of which 
more will be said In the chapters dealing with evaluation. 

The generic course and the discipline courses are I nterconniected and mutually 
dependent. Therefore It Is absolutely essential that all Instructors Ifi every 
general education area be directly Involved In the deta I led planning of the 
generic course. In th^s Way, communication among colleagues Is built Into the 
model. The planning of all the generic courses depends on and stimulates 
communication, which Is often carried oyer Into the planning of the discipline 
courses as well. The way In which the generic course Is actually taught has 
varied from area to area., tome have opted^ to follow the original plan of having 
one Instructor coordinate the Input of his colleagues but to teach the course 
by hlmsey. Others have experimented with a team^of three Instructors partlcl- ^ 
pattng actively In each class hour. The Instructional method to which most are 
turning after almost three semesters of operation Is to divide the topics among 
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all Instructors In that particular general education area and then let each 
Individual be responsible for presenting hts or her topics to all sections of the 
generic course. The movement has. been In this direction because a highly 
mediated presentation of a topic requires many hours of preparation and a style 
of. presentation unique to an Individual. However both the group planning of / 
content and the group critique aftier the presentation sustain the original 
Intention of an 'Intradlsclpl Inary approach. 

The Discipline Courises 

As^mentlonei, In the preceding sectlpn and^ a^s depicted In Tables 6 and 7i 
the disclpl Ine xour%es are breakdowns from the generic course. The generic 
course provides the foMndatlon knowledge for the whole area, and the discipline 
courses provide op\:Ion%of concentration so that students can elect to move 
Into the channel (s) of their own needs and Interests.. Further, discipline 
courses provide options within optloas since plural* pursul ts of special Interests 
are built -Into the structure of all discipline coCirses that carry the TG desig- 
nation. ' ■ 

To fit Into the general education packag^, a discipline course must share 
fundamental commonalities with other fllsclpllnes within the same area, must be 
basic, beginning course In a field of study, must 'span a broad , spectrum of know- 
ledge, and must meet th^ criterion of presenting content which all people need 
to know In order to l,ead self-fulfilling lives and to be. responsible, contributing 
lembers of the society. Ordinarily, the^ dlsclpl Ine course in the general education 

package I^the Introductory course to that dls^Ipl Ine. Certainly, second level 
courses In a field, e.g., the tradltTonal Economics IB, cannot be"a part of the 
package/ The prerequisite system obviates most of such questions of adml ssabi 1 1 ty. 
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The same reasoning applies tg narrower, more advanced courses In any field. The 
question of their adml ssab 1 1 1 ty has been made moot since-the broader course 
will be the first course, and once the first course Is taken, the general educa- 
tlon requirement In that area has already been met. \' 
There are three or more options of discipline courses for each of the six 
general education areas. The Intent has been to keep the nuTi^ber Mmlted and to 
hold strictly to the criteria of, general education. If this were not the policy, 
there would be bids to define more and more courses as general education discip- 
lines In order to Insure sizeable enrollments, and soon there would be a return 
to "cafeteria-style^ general^ e^ducatl9n. One bullt-ln deterrent to such prolifera- 
tion Is the fact that^lnstructors who teach the discipline courses are required 
to participate In the planning, development and teaching of the generic course. 
Likewise, the content of every discipline course Is subjected to the critique of 
colleagues teaching related discipline courses. 

Most discipline courses carry three units and meet three hours per week 
throughout the semester. The three language arts courses, ^reading, composition 
and speech, meet four hours per week and the laboratory science courses call for 
five or even up to eight hours per week. When the generic course Is coupled to 
this, then the package amounts to a minimum of four and a maximum .of nine hours ^ 
per week. Since each generic and discipline package always Involves more class 
hours than, a traditional course meeting the general education requirement for 
upper division courses, Los Medanos College has experienced no difficulty In 
articulating these' non-tradl tlonal packages with t^e colleges and universities 
to which students transfer. 

One of the reasons that dlsclpl Ine-course Instructors are required also to 
teach the corresponding generic course Is that the content X>f the discipline 
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courses Is related—where possible even synchroni zed--to the concepts, principles, 
generalizations, theories, attitudes and values taught In the generic course. 
This makps communication between the Instructor In the generic section and the 
Instructors In the dvisclpllne coursj^s a constant two-way flow, for each has to 
know what the others arerdoing to be abl6 to build upon and reinforce the learning 
that Is taking place In the others' sphere. To generalize upon this, both Intra- 
disciplinary and Interdisciplinary teaching require that faculty members engage 
In a neverending dialogue. Realizing this, the two-way flow of communication was 
built Into the structure of this model wherever possible. 

The content of the discipline courses. should also be related to the societal 
Implications that are Introduced In the generic courses. It Is difficult, perhaps 
pointless, for the Instructor In the generic course to talk about the Implications 
of the knowledge being presented for societal Issues *If his colleagues In the 
discipline courses fall to pick up the general I J:atlpns and reinforce then-, with 
the specific content of their courses There Is no doubt that this sort of 
fonvard pass from generic to discipline course Is occuring as the content relates 
to racism, sexism an<l certain other societal Issues. Here also, the movement 
from cultural pluralism to a world view has begun. More doubtful , .and this will 
be treated In the chapters on evaluation. Is whether the students are being 
taught enough of a structured understanding of the whole array of societal Issues 
for them to relate the knowledge they are learning In the generic and discipline . 
courses to possible solutions of these problems. 

Plural Pursuits ' * > 

If Students are encouraged to make beginning effoi7ts at autonomy In designing 
thelr^own educations. It Is reasonable to exp«ct that they will come up with 
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unique ways to get from where they are to where they want to be. They will puruse 
many dlfferen^t goals down many different paths; hence the term "plural pursuits." 
Plural pursiflts-Is the contractual part .of the discipline course which provides a 
wide range of optlj|ns and whidh gives students an opportunity to. experiment In 
designing their own edueatlt>ns. In other words, plural pursuits provides freedom 
for students to follow their own Interests but within the boundaries of strong 
structure. 

For some students, plural pursuits provides an opportunity to go deeper Into 
aspect of ethnic perspective or women's perspective which has been' Introduced 
In the generic or discipline course, e.g., women's liberation as s^en by Black 
women. For some students, plural pursuits becomes a means of exploring how the 
knowledge In the discipline course relates to the career which they are planning 
to enter, e.g., physical principles Involved In welding. For some students, 
plural pursuits encourf^es depth Investigation of a societal Issue that Is 
directly connected to the subject matter of the discipline course, e.gL , should 
there be limits to genetic research? For still other students, pjural pursuits 
allows ^the study of any subject which they and the Instructor can agree Is 
Intrinsically valuable and fits within the objectives of the course, e.g., 
grafltti as mural painting and public art. It does not take much Imagination to 
envision the creative possibilities that would offer themselves In each of the 
discipline courses within the six general education areas. Here are some off-the- 
cuff examples of topics '^rawn from various disciplines In three of these areas. 
Obviously they would need paring and refining before they would become feasible 
plural pursuits: • 

» 

m 
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Bghavloral Sciences 

<• 

L'aRaza' as a perceptual 
frame 

The psychological factors 
Jn over-population 

Variant 1 Ifc styles 

The Black perspective 
In psychology 

Sex roles In Mexico 

Man's nature and 
nationalism 

The YIpples: politics 
of the absurd 

The paradox of freedom 
and order 

Sociology of the barrio 

Statistics In behavioral 
sciences 

Rational I sm and 
mysticism 

Macho males and . 
castrating females 



Biological Sciences 

Racial genetics 

Ecological field study 

The ethics of sclenc^' 

Extra- terrestlal life 

Mai thus and the pi 1 1 

The Interface of chemistry 
and biology 

Abortion and mercy killing 

The frontiers of medicine 

Ecology of the San Joaquin 
Delta 

The population-productivity 
race 

Biofeedback 

The physiology of meditation 
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Humanistic Studies 

Black poets and play- 
wrights 

Pocho as a creative 
language 

1 Afro-American films 

Mathematics In music 
and art 



Grammar as a form of 
logic 

The roots of Jazz 

Art as an Internatfonal 
language 

Themes In current' . 
literature . 

Third world art movements 

The movies as social 
criticism 

Mexican mural Ists 

Women photographers 



As noted before, the progression In all of the general education packages Is 
from large group to small group as well as from abstract and general to concrete and 
specific. The 90 or 120 students In the generic course sub-dlvlde Into 30 or ^0 
students In the discipline courses, which In turn sub-dlvlde Into groups of 10 for* 
plural pursuits and, more. often than not, reduce to the educational ultimate of one 
student talking to one Instructor. One hour of the three or four hours In tAe 
typical discipline course Is given. over to plural pursuits. The usual procedure 
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Is for the discipline Instructor to meet with all students during the plural- 
pursuits hour for the first couple of weeks of the semester., ffTThese sessions thft 
rationalie for plural pursuits Is explained and students are challeoged to start 
thinking of a topic of special Interest to them. After about the third week the 
class ts divided Into broad Interest areas and a schedule Is set up which has one 
third of the class coming every third week on i rotational basls^for this one- 
hour v^p'rt Ion of the discipline course./ The other two. thirds are Instructed to 
work In the Learning Resource Center or on their own on their plural pursuit, 
projects. Out of these small group sessions and/or Individual sessions comes a 
written contract signed by student and Instructor &nd stipulating the plural 
pursuit goals and the means to be used In achieving these goals. From that 
point on the Instructor becomes a resource person, a critic, a gadfly and an 
evaluator. Since the plural pursuit Is roughly a third of the discipline 
course, about one third* of the final gradfe In the discipline course Is dependent 
upon It'. 

All that has been described so far Is Intradlsclpl Inary; It Is a model for the 
relating of knowledge within each area of six arbitrarily defined areas. This In 
Itself Is an ambitious undertaking, but It need not be assumed that to ascend 
from Intradlsclpl Inary to Interdisciplinary would call for an equally complex and 
ambitious program* Actually, only, one more step Is needed: the pulling together 
of knov;ledge toward the solving of problems whose dimensions are bigger than any 
one area of knowledge. Before describing one way In which this synthesis might 
be made, an outlined review of the much larger Intradlsclpl Inary portion of this 
model Is offered In Table 8. 

f 
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An tnterdlsclpl iHiary Colloquy ^ 

The Idea of a sophomore colloquy predated the formulation of the rest of 
this general education model. The notlorv was based on the need of more advanced 
students to bring together all that they had learned In other courses and apply 

.tt In some meaningful fashion. Although overslmpl If led, 1 1 Is still essentially 
true that students can't be Interdisciplinary In their Application of krtowledge 
unless they first have. some knowledge from djfferent disciplines to Interrelate. 
For that matter,^ nei ther can Instructors, - for even ti^gh most Instructors know ^ 
the basics In fields of knowledge other than their owif, they have not^been educated 
as general I sts nor do they see themselves a^ "renal ssance^meiY," Foj; these 

, reasons, there was Initial reluctance to make the Fnterdlsclpl Inary colloquy a 
part of the general education graduation requirements or to commit other than 
volunteers tp teach It. It Is an experiment that has taken theoretical shape but 
has not yet been carried out. 

The plan Is to Invite students who have completed two or more of the general 
education packages to participate In a class where knowledge from diverse 
disciplines will be brought to bear on some large societal Issue. This colloquy 

will build upor\ the constant Investigation Into societal Implications that should 

\ 

characterize all the general education courses, and It Is envisioned as a continuing 
and deepening dialogue on the societal Issues, their ethical dimensions and the 
options for social change. This Interdisciplinary Colloquy Is designed to bridge 
the disciplines, so that the teaching teams would, for example, pair Instructors 
from behavioral sciences with Ins trjj^Gtqrrs from biological sciences on the Issue of 
population, or Instructors from social sciences with Instructors from the humanistic 
studies on the Issue of plannl/ig a post-Industrial society. This kind of Inter- 
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disciplinary cross-over would also describe the student mix. The goal Is to get 
Instructors and students of varying Interests and. special knowledge to band 
together to creatively attack societal problems that cut across the whole 
spectrum of disciplines and, being International In scope and effect, require a 
world view on the part of t+iose dauntless enough to face them. 

A first attempt will be made In the spring semester, 1976, using one Instructor 
from biology, one from' philosophy and one with equal preparc^tlon In both psychology 
and^physles. The class will zero In on the question of the Inevitability of 
progress and will use as Its vehicle Jacob Bronowskt's "The Ascent of Man." It 
will be a three-hour , three-unit course with one team-taught large-group session 
and two seminar sessions per week In which the three small groups can have an _ 
tnstfuctor-yjJiident dialogue. Whether this format will become the standard for the 
Interdisciplinary Colloquy and whethjar this top of the general education pyramid 
will become a graduation requirement remain. as pol Icy quest Ions to be submitted 
for future consideration by the Advisory Clusters. (See Table 5, Los Medanos 
College Governance Model, page ^0.) ^ 

Student Requirements 

For the Institutional endorsement of an* Associate In Arts or Associate In 
Science degree, students at Los Medanos College are required to complete the 
generic and a dlsclp^llne course In each of the six general education, areas. In 
the area of social science this comes to 5 units and In all other areas k units, 
making a total of 25 units." In addition, students are presently required by 
district policy to take 2 units of physical education activity, bringing the total 
graduAflon requirements to 27 of the 60 units minimum for the AA or AS degrees. 
If a 3-unlt Interdisciplinary Colloquy were added to this, graduates woujd still 
have one half of all course work (30 units) as completely free electlves. 

GG ' ' . 
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Community corteges In Cal Ifornla have the right to stipulate on the student's 
transcript those courses which are at the baccalaureate level. They also have 
the right tostlpulate for students transferring to the California State Univer- 
sity and College System that their itO-unlt general education pattern has been met 
If. Indeed. It has. Suffice It to say here that the 25 units In the Los Medanos 
College general education program do all contribute toward- this CSUC requirement 
of 32 units In the>four areas of humanities, basic subjects', natural sciences and 
social sciences ^nd/orVtoward_^he eight elective units. This detail, local to 
California, fs g^'ven to demonstrate that for the traJfsfer student—and^ Los 
Medanos College all students are potentially transfer students— a 30-unIt general 
education program Is all plu§ and no minus. The student who at any point decides 
to llmlt'his or her educ^tlpn to .the two-year dftgVee would still be able to take 
at least 33 units In a majo,r or field of career training. Actually, the 33 units 
Is minimal, for It Is hard to conceive of a maj^w or career Field where one or 
several of the generaj'. educat lor. courses would not also be required for the major, 
e.g.', anatomy and physfalogy for nursing or psychology for police science or 
physical science for paJ^Ip and television or economics for real estate and so on 
and so on. If such students, later change their minds and decide to pursue upper- 
division education, they will have'al ready met' the transfer requirements In general 
education, and hence be well on their v/ay. , 

Instructor Load and SchGdule 

Instructor load In a college Is a funrtI<Jn of class hours, preparation and 
number of students. The typical teaching load at Los Medanos College I^s fifteen 
lecture hours. It Is tH^ policy of th^coll^ige, to keep the number of pr.epa?rat Ions 
to a minimum. Class size varies from an opening minimum of 20 to a maximum equal 
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to the number of seats In the largest l^tu re hall (120). The financial con- 
straints of the district require the weekly student contact hours (WSCH) to 
average about S^O. The college policy against proliferation of courses, 
particularly general education courses, helps to make for minimum pre^atlons 
and for a viable WSCH total. In most cases -teaching general- education 
courses assures mlnlmiKfi^^^epa rat Ions although prodigious effort Is required to 
prepare proper ly,- pMlJ^larly for the generic courses. 

The Ins true toy1o^4^,^term^ of classjpjiir< preH''^^'^"^ number ©f 
students as well as 'the economics of weekly student contact hours can be 
Illustrated. with the hypothetical e^^le, shown In Table 9. of an Iristructoi^ 
jwho teachers one generic section In social science and two sections each of two 
different tJIsctplIne courses In history. 



TABLE 9 ^ 
SAMPLE INSTRUCTOR LOAD IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 



[ 

Course 
Number 


Section 
Number 


SOCSC ITG 


2 


SOCSC 3lpTG 


1 


SOCSC 30TG 


■ 2 • 


^OCSC 32TG 


2 


SOCSC ^2TG 


k 



Course Name 



Social Order & In stitutions 

History: The World From A 
Non-Wfistern Perspective 



History: The World From A 
Non-Western Perspective 



History: United States 

TOTALS 



Units' 


Hours 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 









Maximum 
Enrol iTTient 



]2Q_ 



,M0 



WSCH 



2'«0 



120 



120 




F20 



m 

720 
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The Instructor l,n this example would have three preparations, would teach class 

* » ■ . 

hours per week and would genrerate 720''weekly student contact hours, fn actual 
experience these hypothetical maximums do not usually hold, so the WSCH only v 
approximates the total given. Even so, experience has shewn tiiat general 
education Instructors^ carry more tk^n their fair share of the load and In doing so 
help to sustain Important but low-eTTroJ^||[ient jcourses tn special ty subjects . 

A Recapitulation ^ ' ' - ' L 

T^e outline of the general educatIon^^.program at Los Medahos College b^is be^n 
sketched In tl^ls chapter. The progression Is from the generic course to the 
discipline course to plural pursuits In each of the six areas of knowledge: 
behavioral sciences, social sciences, biological sciences, physical sciences, 
language arts and humanistic studies. There are therefore §lx generic courses, , 
each coupled to one of three or four discipline colirses lo each of the broad 

o 

areas. .The generic courses attempt to extract the concepts, principles, generali- 
zations, theories, attitudes and values which are common to all the disciplines 
within that area. They also' attempt to Interrelate the dlsclp^nes Wlthbeach 
category of knowledge gnd, where possible, to draw the- Impl icat lorfS that each 
field has for the societal threats to survival, e.g. ,. populatldr^, nuclear W^r, 
national sovereignty, environmental pollution, alienation, etc. 

The discipline courses are traditional in that they cover the essential and 
specif Ic knowledge of the various disciplines yet are also Innovative In that they 
are heavily oriented toward^ndlvldual and societal tmpl Icat Ions, and have built 
into them a feature called plural pursuits. This forces students to begin to 
design th^lr own educations, so that one hour per week of each dlsclpl Ine course 
Is devoted to planning and carrying out Individual primal 1 -group contracts to do 
projects. Investigations^ field work, surveys, sf^eclallzed study, etc. 
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*The goal$ of this model are to help students develop an Interrelated view 
of the world as seen through tfte humanities, the language arts, the biological and 
physical sciences and the social and behavioral' sciences; to give students a 
broad, Integrated approach to contemporary world problems; to help students become 
nfore understanding and accepting of cultural diversities and to begin developing 
a world view. Th6 Intfent is to bring the world In all of its complexity to the 
. minxis. of the stujdents and to help them see how they can educate. themselves to 
cope'with Its threats and to enjoy its pleasures. Judgment on whether these 
^ goals and intents are feasible first requires a more detailed picture of the major 
elements of the model and then a report from outside evaluato^s on :lts planning 
ind'carrying out. Providing this basis for judgment will occupy the remalnl(ng^ 
chapters of the book. 

r ... , . V ^ 
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. - CHAPTER. J V * ^ 

Generic and Discipline Courses 

The rudiments of the model described In the preceding chapter were sketched 
In a position paper In early 1972. Mpre elaborated and refined editions of this 
paper were written/and used as points of departure In the planning process. 
Applicants for teaching positions In the general education curriculum were given 
copies of^^hls leva loping position paper and were asked to respond with critical 
r^actlons^and witli statements on their views of general education. In this way the 
original j:adre of staff members who were chosen had 'a beginning hand In developing 
the general^ education model and registered their pledge 'to general education as a 
concept at^least, If^ot ^(/^hls particular model of general education, 

. Throughout the^^a^mlc year 19/3-197^ Instructors who were billed to teach 
In the general education areas met for several hours each week for Intensive 
planning. At, first these were general meetings devoted to ^xpl Icatlon of various 
aspects of the developing model. Once staff members became familiar with the 
overall plan, the general meetings broke Into area meetings and became task 
oriented. The first task was to try to separa^te the generic from the more specific 
content of the disciplines. 

On occasion, as a matter of fact on frequent occasion, the Instructors In 
each area would reconverge Into meetings of the entire general education faculty. 
Sometimes this was necessary to regain a common focus on the whole enterprise. 
Sometimes the general meetings were used to allow the Professional Development 
Facllltat9r to share his Insights on the planning process Itself, to suggest 
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widely appUcable learning strategies and to pull from the group Ideas on related 
teaching tactics. "Sometimes the* I nstructors reconvened In general meetings to 
hear consultants on ethnic perspectives, on women's perspectives, on cultural 
pluralism and world view and on how to Interject all "of these Into teaching. 
Periodically dur|n.g the planning year of 1973-197^* and the first operational 
year of 197^-1975, one or two-day faculty retreats^were held for summing up, 
stock-taking, reaffirmation of commitment and energizing for new stages of 
planning. These retreats were restricted to the general education staff .until 
It became apparent that the non-general education staff wanted both to know what 

was going on and to have some say In It. 

' - . " ' f^* 

The area jfieetlngs were chaired by their respective deans (behavioral sciences, 

social sciences, natural sciences, language arts and humanistic studies)^ and two 

of these administrative areas were sub-dlvlded further Into their constituent 

subject areas, biological and physftal sciences In the one case and language arts 

and humanistic studies In the other case. Each group began with the task of . 

extracting and agreeing upon the concepts common to the member disciplines. The 

process was one of brainstorming and noting on the.chal kboard or on big strips 

of butcher paper ivery concept that came to each team member's mind. This resulted 

In literally "walls fgll" of concepts. These then had to be pared down, rephrased, 

combined or telescoped, articulated and put Into some kind of logical order. 

All of this meant debate, and forced Instructors from different. If related, 

disciplines to talk to each other about serious/ professional concerns. Each had 

to defend his or her Ideas and to dxpose both knowledge and Ignorance to colleagues. 

Instructors could not escape frrai Invol veofent since all knew that the generic 

courses would' to some degree determine t^e contents of their discipline courses. 
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Furjther, each knew that colleagues \fVould be sitting In during the presentation of 
his or her portion of the generic course. It was originally thought that all the- 
generic courses would also be team taught. In fact, this 'only occasionally 
occurred In the sense of three or four instructors Interacting together within 
any one class hour. Instead, the team members taught sequentially, one taking 
one topic and another taking another topic. However, If not team taught, all 
.generjc courses \vere — and continue to be — ^^team planned. Indeed, thl^^^^jfTeral 
education model could not have been developed without team planning. 

Developing the Gisnerlc Courses ' 

The Instructors in science appeared to extract common cohcepts with greater 
facility than Instructors in other areas. Perhaps science by Its very nature Is 
more precisely structured and more definite. The content seems to be more 
conceptual — It Is made up of concepts that can be reduced to names, e.g., 
biogenesis or energy. Even In science, however, the original notion of common 
concepts got expanded to Include the principles that follow from these concepts. 

The subject areas that found the articulation of generic Ideas the most 
difficult were language arts and humanistic studies. Perhaps Instructors In 
these fields have not been trained to ^thlnk along such highly structured lines. 
Qertalnly, reading, composition and speech Instructors knew they were all dealing 
with modes of language, but they found It difficult to come up with namable ^ 
concepts that were common to all three language skills. Discussion and Inter- ^ 
action soon made It evident that they were often dealing with affective aspects, 
such as common attitudes, and before this group was finished they had broadened 
the common elements to Include concepts, generalizations, principles, attitudes 
and values. 
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During the planning year the Instructors? tn humanistic studies were all from 
the visual and performing arts. They knew they had^'to accommodate phllos^hy and 
literature In their generic course and. d W their best to do so. Considering the 
fact that such artists are not. usually well prepared In philosophy and literature, 
this original planning team was gratified to learn that their late-coming phllo- r 
sophy and literature colleagues could tie In with minimum disruption to the common 
concepts which these Instructors in the visual arts, music and drama had extracted. 
Eventually they, like their colleagues In the sciences, found that they could 
arrive at -namable concepts, e.g., form, movement, composition^ rhythm. But by the 
second year they, like thejr colleagues In language arts and humanistic studies, 
had expanded the commonalities beyond pure concepts and Into common affecWve 
aspects. 

Neither the Instructors In the behavioral sciences nor those In the social 
sciences had serious difficulty In arriving at common concepts.. In both cases 
they grouped these concepts IptQ^rtodules which built toward higher levels of 
abstraction, which then appeared as -topical units. An example drawn from the 
social sciences may make this clear. The concepts liberal democracy, pluralism, 
totalitarianism and fascism were tied together In a unit labelled "Increasing 
Role of Government and Problems Associated With It.*' Where Instructors In both 
of these areas experienced difficulty was In limiting themselves to one general 
education (TG) course per discipline. Whereas all of literature within humanistic 
studies was telescoped Into Humanistic Studies 30TG, The Natjure of Literature, 
the historians could not bring themselves to condense the story of humanity Into 
such a course as '^History From a World Perspective." Neither could the psychologists 
settle on one course such as '^Human Behavior," nor could the sociologists settle 
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on. one course such as "The Dynamics of Social Groups and Institutions. " In both 
the social sciences and the behavioral sciences there did turn out to be some 
proliferation of general education courses. More wM 1 be said on this in 
Chapter X. 

illustration of Generic Course' Content 

The criteria used In selecting subject matter for the generic courses were: 

\]) each concept, (principle, generalization, theory, attitude and value) to be 
taught must be a fundamental one and, 2) the Importance of this concept must' be 
comnon to all of the discipline courses that derive from the generic course. It 
would be difficult to prove that the truly essential concepts were always selected 
and that all ^perts would agree that they are common to the dtsclpll;aes 
within an area. The Illustrations that follow simply give those concepts agreed, 
upon by Los Medanos College Instructors. 

The first Illustration given in Table 10 lays out the concepts and principles 
first presented in Physical Science ITG, Exploration of the Physical World, and 

• then picked up and treated In the discipline courses In astronomy, In chemistry, 

In physics, and In general physical science. 
I 
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WEEK 



1st 



2nd 
and 
3rd 



5th, 

and 

6th 



7th 
and 
8 th 



ERLC 



9th 
and 
loth 



llth. 
12th, 
and 
13th 



14th, 
15th, 
and 
16th 



TABLE 10 

CONCEPTS AND PRINdlPLES TAUGHT IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
EXPLORATIONS OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 



ITG, 



Orientation 



CONCEPft Matter and Its Measiireihent • 

PRINCIPLES: c t 

1. Matter can be Interpreted through the perceptions or characteris- 
tics and properties of a structural unit. 

2. Once perceived, these properties can be classified. 

3. Regular patterns of relationships within and between structural 
untts can be developed. 



CONCEPT: Structure of Matter 
PRINCIPLES: 

Patterns of structure can be Idfentlfled through the process of 



I. 



perception. 

Once Identified, structure can be perceived by tlie Interpret 
tatlon of patterns and regularities. ^ 



CONCEPT: Forces 
PRINCIPLE: 

1. Interaction and conmunlcatlon exist between structural units, and 
these processes are called forces of Interaction. 

2. All matter experiences attraction or repulsion with other 
material objects. 

3. A ''force law" exists when these forces can be characterized. 



CONCEPT: Matter In Motion 
PRINCIPLES:. 

1. The state of activity or movement of material objects can be 
specified or Identified. 

2. Systematic observations rfeveal the existence of patterns of 
motion of material objects. 

3. Interpretation of these patterns reveals a force of Inter- 
action which gives rise to patterns of motion. 

4. From these patterns, models can be structured which explains 
matter In motion. 

As a result of matter In motion, the concept of time Is perceived 



5. 



CONCEPT: Energy 
PRINCIPLES: 

1. All matter contains an abstract characteristic which allows 
"vital forces" to be associated with and transferred to 
other matter. 

2. This force Is known as energy and \s expressed only In temis 
of other observed characteristics. 



CONCEPT: Transformation 
PRINCIPLES: 

1. Physical laws and forces operate to change the state of matter 
In the universe. 

2. Energy Is constantly being changed from one form to another. 

3. An energy system— ^atom, molecule, organism — undergoes change 
and evolves over time. 

Changes In the characteristics of space and time are Identified 
as motion. 

5. Changes In the matter Itself and the Interconverslon of the 
energy characteristics are called transformation. 

6. The understanding of transformation provides a unifying foun- 
dation which Is a basis for Interpreting processes which 
occur In the physical world. ^ ^ 
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Of course a much more detal led'plan than a listing of concepts and principles 
Is needed for teaching any one unit. One concept agreed upon by the lariguage arts 
Instructors w^S that of perception, or to put it In Its unit title, "The Influence 
of Perceptlon^ri Language." The outline of the lesson plan given to the students 
to help them follow the highly mediated presentation Is reproduced In Table 11. 
Equivalent outlines exist for each of the 15-4Jnlts presented In Language Arts ITG, 
Language and Thought. 
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- TABLE 11 

OUTLINE OF THE UNIT ON PERCEPTION TAUGHT IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS ITG, LAtfcOAGE AND THOUGHT 



UNIT: 



The Influence of Perception on Language 



CONCEPT: Perception 



1 



GENERALIZATIONS: 

perception Is the meaning that we glv6 to the sensations which our sense 
organs bring to us- Perception Includes pur way of seeing, hearing, 
sensing and experiencing-^ 

Our perceptions are the determinants of our behavior and control our 
reactions to the environment In which we llv,e- 

The boundaries of our language also establish the boundaries of our 
perceptions- ' 



3- 



5^ 



Language Is the means by which we transmit our perceptions to* others- 
Language Is largely determined by an Individual's cultural envl ronment- 
Thus, we express our perceptions In the languageof our culture- 

6- Perceiving the reality of our experiences Involves three main factors: 
A- The external world of people, objects and happ^nlngs- 
B. The Internal view we have of the world around us- 
C- Words and other symbols by which we talk (think) to ourselves 
and to others - 

7, We do not have to be perpetually enslaved by the adverse effects of 
traditional perceptions: It Is possible to gain Insight Into thqr 
reasons that cause us to act and react, and so to make ourselves 
available to new modes of perceptlon- 

GOAL: To encourage the student to look Inward and grasp the meaning of his 
or her own perceptions so that he/she will be more considerate and 
alert to the perceptions of others- 

' 7T 
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How this particular unit on perception fits into both the generic course and 
Into one of the three. disc I pi I ne courses can be seen by examining Appendix 1, 
Course Outjtne for Language Arts OTG, Language and Thought and Appendix 2, 
Course Outline for Language Arts feTG. College Composition. Both of these 
appendices Illustrate the format usedln all course outlines. 

By the end of the first seme&jter of operation of the general education ^ 
model, the president of the college, John I. Carhart, became Intrigued with 
the posstbl 1 Ity of reinforcing learning by scheduling related concepts that 
might .appear In the various generic courses, perception perhaps, at approximately 
the, same time. To test this possibility for future use, and to get a blrd*s-eye 
view of all concepts being taught In the six generic courses, he prepared a table 
showing the calendar of presentation and the unit titles (concepts) for all 
generic courses. This Is reproduced as Table 12. Re-thlnking and refinements 
have occurred since that t^me, but this does Illustrate the totality of the 
generic courses. 
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Teaching the Generic Courses 

'The assignment to teach concentrated concepts In a one hour a week course to 
a class of 90 to 120 students Is a difficult one. It would be difficult for very 
experienced teachers working with highly motivated students with rich academic 
backgrounds. 'At Los Medanos College It Is being done by some teachers who are 
right out of the Kellogg Program fdr the Induction of Instructors (see Chapter II, 
pages 36 and 37) , seme who are In their first few /ears of teaching, and by a few 
who are truly experienced old hands. This abstracted material Is being presented 
to a crosscJt of the Los Medanos College student population,' only a few of whom 
could be described as "highly motivated students with rich academic backgrounds." 

From the beginning, the learning strategy was to make the content as palatabl* 
and as memorable as possible by presenting It In a highly mediated fashion, using 
"^very kind of visual- and auditory aid to carry the message. Instructors were 
expected to vivify their lectures and to Illustrate each point with slides or 
fllmstrlps or motion pictures or video clips or projected outlines or charts or 
' graphs and to reinforce their voices with the voices of outside authorities and 
with the emotional catalyst of music. Instructors have Indeed done this. Many 
have worked closely with the Professional Development Facilitator and the 
Learning Resources Director to plan scenerlos ^ every presentation. They have 
learned to ise the photographer, graphip artist and other technicians on the 
Learning Resource Center staff. They have demonstrated that highly mediated 
teaching can- be done. Whether all- this makes for effective teaching will take 
longer than one or two years to determine, and opening statements on evaluation 
will be reserved for later chapters. 
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The original Intent was for eacJJ generic course to be te.am planned but for 
each sectloft to be taught In Its .entirety by a different member of^he planning 
team, or In some cases, taught as a team venture. This original Intent Is still 
carried out In some areas. Others, particularly language arts and humanistic 
studies, found the preparation so overwhelming that they convinced their dean to 
let all members of the planning team divide the units among themselves. Each 
then, was f-esponslble for preparing three or four fully mediated lectures, which 
they presented to all sections of their generic course. This system depends 
less on th^ richness of the Individual Instructor's own general educatlof»end has 
the plus value of letting each cover that material which he or she knows bestf . 
It has the minus values of decreasing the likelihood of each Instructor's dealing 
adequately with all generic material In his or her discipline classes and lets 
•Instructors off the Institutional hook of furthering their own general educations. 
Since other colleges do not teach anything even resembl 1 ng ^ener Ic courses, 

r 

there are no generic course textbooks, on the market. It Is apparent that students 
do need an introduction to what will be covered In the generic class hour. Further^ 
mediated lectures cannot offer too many points or much elaboration and detail, 
v/hlch make!? some coverage by pre-reading more necessary. Obviously, the best 
answer to this problem would be for Instructors to write their own 5 to 10-page 
essays weaving In all they want covered that they cannot touch upon within the 
50-minute lecture hour. Tlme^ constraints and the usual reluctance to reveal one's 
self on the written page have\locked this *'best answer.'* No group, to date, has 
undertaken to v Ite Its own text. Instead, the reading has^.been largely a cojlec- 
tlon of hand-c^^tSj or collected hand-outs In (^e form of a syllabus, or a blbllo- 
* graphy of textupl and Learning Resource Center mater lal s. In courses with such 
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unique content -l-t Is difficult to find printed material that Is right on target. 
Of course In sane areas this Is less of a problem than In others, an^J some 
Instructors have had better lucit, or more'dl 1 Igence, In their search for readl.fi^;^; 
material that will directly reinforce what they are going to say and do In th^rfr 
generic sessions. 

Most Instructors have concluded that quizzes are necessary at each gerleric 
session, or at least periodically. They serve as an Incidental but convenient 
way of checking on absent students and of reducing absenteeism. If properly 
constructed, they are also an extrinsic motivator for doing the assigned prepara- 
tory reading. However, the success of properly constructing quizzes has been 
mixed. The encroachment .on the class hour by the time talten to complete the quiz 
has pushed Instructors to prepare objective-style tests that can be done very 
^ckly. This puts o premium on true-false and multiple-choice questions, whi ch 
are often either too easy or. If made to test for more difficult subtleties, ^ 
often too ambiguous. This problem can and must be solved, since students soon 
devalue any course that Is seemingly not serious enough to challenge thcIP best 
efforts. Also, It Is fast becoming apparent that stucfcnts at Los Medanos College 
need constant experience In writing, so at least a small block of time In each 
generic class hour Is going to be set aside for writing a few sentences or a 
short paragraph that will serve as port of the student evaluation. One of the 
language arts Instructors, Ross MacDonald, has devised a highly .structured read I rag • 
guide and reaction sheet which could be used as a learning tool In -the preparatory 
reading assignment, then be turned In to Inform the Instructor of who was present 
and, more Important, whether the students got everything that they should have from 
the reading. This Study Guide for Reading Assignment Is presented as Appendix 3- 
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The Discipline Courses ^ ^ * ^ . 

' V The discipline courses carry more of the stamp of the'JndlvldualMnstructor 
than the generic courses. However, there Is still much team planning and team 
crltlquelng since It Is n^essary to make/the discipline courses mesh with their 
respective generic c^ourses. When several I nstruictors teach different sections, 
of the same discipline course, It Is col lege opera t Ing proceduVe for the course 
outlln^^\o be prepared as a common task by all Instructors who will teach It. 
In this way the goals, the object Ives ,. the c6ntent^ aryd 'the learning materials 
to be used^ are^ arrived at by argument to consensus, thereby putting constraints 
on Instructors with* a penchant for wandering too far Into^the thickets of 
academic Individualism. This check and balance system Is not so automatic % 
when the discipline course Is only taught by one Instructor. It becomes more 

- ; ■ 

H 

incumbent on the dean of the area to servp as the colleague in planning and as 
the checker to see that the discipline course Is coordinated with the generic 
course. / ^ ' 

To a large extent the Professional Development Facilitator has-been the 
teachers' teacher throughout this whole enterprise. One reason Is that he Is the 
resident expert on teaching, and another Is that In his nojp-eyaluatl ve role he Is^ 
easier to approach than the deans with the admission, don't really know how 
to make a course outline'* or ''I need some help In developing this unit" or "1 
don't know how best to get this Idea across.*' Mos.t of the group meetings of the 
general education 1 nstrpctors were pi anned and l^d .by the Prof esslonal Development 
Facilitator, Or. Chester Case, ^t was he who, laid out the format for course y 
outlines to be used In structuring the generic an^ dlsclpllrte cburs^s--and later', 
all Los Medanos College courses. His position paper, Mode] Format and Definition 
of the Course Outline," is repi'oduced as Appendix . • , 
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Problems Associated With Planning The Discipline Courses 

It was. never expected that the discipline courses would be completely syn- 
chronized with their respective generic courses. It was argued that to Insist 
such synchronization would often violate the Internal logic of the discipline 
courses. What was expected was a reasonable coordination of the discipline 
content with the generic content. On the occasions when , the two were disharmonious, 
then discipline Instructors were expected-to speak briefly on the general relevance 
of the current generic content to the disclpl ine course and to indicate specific 
return to it at a later point. 

The other side of the argument 1s that there Is no one Internal discipline 
Joglc, that the content of any discipline course cac^ be organized In any number ^ 
of sequential orders. If this Is true, then the dlstlpllrie courses could be 
structured to correlate much more closely with the generlp courses. The difficulty 

^ In taking th.ls farmer posture. In Insisting upon a tighter coordination, H that 

^..^ ^ 

Instructors already have a mind-set about how their specialty Is supposed to be^ ^ 

taught. ThlfS notion, like all entrenched notlon^s, becomes a roadblock to. innovation. 

Putting this In thie context of this model, less time was spent In planning the * 

discipline courses than the generic courses (and th^e whole process of plural 

pursuits) because the generic course loomed more formidable, and because those 

Invoived--even new Instf'j^ors — had Inherited from' past teaching or past college 

work at least rough scenarios for teaching their respective discipline couV^ses. 

The co) lege- president realized early op/that If th,e generic and discipline 

courses were allowed to drift too far awKy from parallel presentations, they 

would not form a coordFnated ^*package'* at ^11. The generic courses would be 

l4ft as Isolated collections of abstrajctlons , complaints ol( thelu^l rrelevance ^y 

students and Instructors y/ould follow^and there would be a ^fevers Ion from tntra- 

\ 
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sclpllnary teaching to the traditional teaching, of the disciplines. To counter ^ 
this he enjoined any discipline course from being taught until a fully developed^ 
course outline was available for comparison with the outline of Its generic course. 
Further, he asked the general education Srtaff members to stretch their Imaginations 
beyond even Intradlsclpl Inary teaching to Interdisciplinary teaching. He suggested 
that not only could the ^d IscI pi Ine courses be coordinated with thel.r respective; 
geneYlc cpurses, but that, possibly, the generic courses themselves could be 
coordinated one with another (see Table 12). Further, he challenged Instructors 
to begin thinking about how to teach the Interdisciplinary Cotloc|uy, constantly 
making the point* that intradi scIpHnary experience for them and for the students 
was the best preparation for Interdisciplinary teaching and learning. 

The more general and encompassing the discipline course, the easier It Is 
to coordinate with the generic course. This follows logically since both are 
dealing with the essence, with the whole rather than with the detailed parts. For 
example, the discipline course General Biology Is easier to coordinate with 
the generic course> Drama of the Biosphere, than Is the discipline course Anatomy 
and Physiology. The latter Is much more detalled^and requires a more Inflexible 
seque^e of content presentation. In coordinating with the generic course In 

behavioral sciences. The Nature of People In Society, the same^ould be said for 

I 

General Anthropology as opposed to Cultural Anthropology, or General Psychology 
as oppos&d tp Functional Aspects of Psychology, or Introduction to Sociology as 
opposed to Social Problems. In the social sciences, this same I^ue of deter- 
mining what Is general and what Is specific arises In regard tQ^A3l I fornia History 
or even Un I ted^ States History as opposed to History In a World Perspective. 
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As can be surmised from this discussion, the problem of coordinating disclplln 
courses with generic courses that surfaced even In the early stages of planning 
ralse^^uest Ions on the definition of general education* It Jas discovered that 
some^ couries are obviously general education and others are obviously not, and 
there are Isome that fall In the Indeterminate grfey area. The looser the Inter- 
pretation of general education, the greater thq' likelihood of proliferation of 
general education courses. Acceptance of courses on the* borderl Ine of speciali- 
zation subverts the generic courses and the coordination of the discipline 
courses with them. If the generic courses In fact are not presenting concepts 
fundamental to their respective discipline courses, or are doing so In an 
uncoordinated fashion, then'^they lose their meaning and value, presaging the early 
return to'^^tb^'cafeter la -style*' presentation of disciplines as general education. 

Several of the objectives of this general educatlonS^rogram were to be met 
In both the generic and the discipline courses. Most notable of the overlapping 
objectives were the presentation of ethnic and women's perspectives, acceptance 
of cultural pluralism and movement toward a world view, and explication of 
societal Issues with Implications for^elr possible solution. As noted before, 
selection of ethnic and women Instructors contributed toward assuring that their 
perspectives would be offered. These points of view just naturally rub off on 
the students. The same could be said for, the objective of acceptance of cul^^Jral 
pluralism, but It does not follow that being Black or Chlcano or Asian, or being a 
woman gives an Instryctor a world view or helps t?lat Instructor to t^ach students 
how to develop a world view. If anything, the ties of these Instructors to their 
own sub-cultures, life styles and roles may make them parochial and may clrcum- 

♦ 

scribe their own world views. Neither does ethnicity or feminity make Instructors 
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more aware of societal Issues other than those of Inequity by race and sex. It 

was for these reasons that during the planning year and the first operational 

year consultants were engage^ to talk to the general education faculty about these 

objectives. Of course they could do little more^ than plant seeds which, hopefully, 

time and fertile surroundings wFll germinate. 

In regard to "'societal Issues" there Is a criticism that needs to be levelled ^ 

now which will be developed later In the evaluation of the project. ^ In the model 

as It developed there was a vagueness about how and where the societal Issues 

would be tauqht. It was always clear enough that In both .the generic courses and 

discipline courses Instructors would relate the knowledge being taught tg^socletal 

' Issues as the Instructor saW them. However, there-was no time when the student 

would get a Systematic definition of these Issues themselves, supporting evidence 

of their gravity and a presentation of the options open for their possible solution. 

To explain these Issues In the generic course would Indeed preempt time 

which Instructors already felt wa^ too limited to allow full cover,^^ of fundamental 

concepts. To seriously treat societal Issues In the discipline courses would seem 

to require the Instructor to mo'C^e far away from the subject matter^ of the course, 

would call for knowle'dge which the Instructor might not have and, again, would take 

tjme which, If used for this purpose, could not be used for coverage of the basic 

discipline content. Actually, Instructors never raised the questlo^ of time for 

teaching societal Issues since they seemed to see their function as limited to 

drawing Implications from the knowledge they were presenting for the Issues which 
O 

they apparently assumed were already clear In the minds of the students. They did, 
' however, question the time subtractejd from the discipline courses for plural 
pursuits. This quesf^lOn on plural pursuits will be treated as part of the next 
chapter, and return witll be made M Chapter X to correction of the model to assgre 
systematic treatment of the societal Issues. 
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CHAPTER V 

Plural Pursuits . ' * " 

In Chapter 3 the Idea of plural pursuits was briefly described and was called 
Integral to the whole general education model. It deserves, and probably requires 
much more explanation 'than was given, for the concept of plural pursuits Is com- 
pleXf hard to get a handle on, subject to easy confusion and difficult In Its 
execution. It has stirred more controversy than 'any other aspect of the program^ 
Manfijf-^ students have balked at the Initiative and the work that plural pursuits 
forces upon them. Faculty members have complaPned a bit, particularly about 
the demand, plural pursuits puts on their time. Some have remained skeptical 
about certain aspects, and a few question the basic concept. In light of this 
criticism, what Is the case for plural pursuits as an Integral part of this 
model? This chapter will make the theoretical .case by means of explication of 
the concept. Judgment on Its present and potential worth will be delayed to 
later chapters dealing v^Ith evaluation. 

Rationale ^ 

Plural pursuits Is a means to provide the student experience In autonomy 
within the bounds of s.tructure. As a group, community college students are 
characteristically lacking In autonomy; they seek escape from freedom. A person 
learns to be autonomous (sel f -d I rect Ive and self-responsible) by having exper- 
iences^ In autonomy. However, If students are abruptly thrown Into the deep 
water^of freedom and are left to sink or swim, most; of them will sink. If they 
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A student does not become educated bysal>tendlng classes for two years at a 
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arc blithely told '*do your thing// It simply ends In chaos and, for most, 
nothing gets done. What appears to be needed Is a highly struftured learning 
experience within whlch'^the student Is obliged to take more and more respor^ 
siblllty for Its design, Its process and Its product. Plural pursuits does 
Just that: It forces students to take Increasing responsibility for the goals 
and the design of their own educations. » 

bysoi/ei 

ccmmunlty college, or Indeed by going for two, four or six more years to a 

university. Education Is not a cargo that one takes on In youth and then uses 

up throughout adult life. A student simply embarks on fan education In college 

and then continues that education throughout a lifetime.^ — hf.thls assertion 

Is true, then It Is Incomparably more Important' that the student learn how-to 

pursue knowledge than It Is to get a two-year (or four-year or six-year) lockage 

of knowledge. The package of knowledge will become ^obsolete and will suffer the 

erosions of memory. Learning how to search out knowledge and gaining confidence 

« 

that one can do It contribute toward making the person a lifelong student. And 
If Is only the lifelong student viho Is truly educated. 

Definition 

A plural pursuit Is an Integral part of the discipline course which obliges 
the student to select and pursue a topic of Interest directly related to that 
particular discipline. The Institutional bias Is to 'prefer thatyjf he topic be 
concerned with 1) ethnlc^nd/or v7omen*s perspectives, or 2), career exploration or 
3) societal Issues. However, any topic related to the disclpl Ine which Is agreed 

' / 

upon by Instructor and student is admlssable as long as jtKe pursuit provides the 

_ - 

Student an experience In designing hfs/her^own education. « ' 
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The process In each Intradlsclpl Inary package Is progressive narrowing from 
the general to the specific. The generic course where abstracted knowleSge Is 
addressed to - 100 students narrows to a plur^al pursuit where very conc^rete 
knowledge Is sought by one stud\snt (or by a small group) orf a highly specific 
topic. In diagram form, this looks like an upside-down pyramid. - 



Concepts, p^^clples, generaliza- 
tions, theorres, attitudes and 

GENERIt COURSE / values common\o all disciplines 

wl thin an^ area/ 

Systematic, logi cal oevelopment 
of the most essential data 
DISCIPLINE COURSE / """" within a dlscl^jllne. 

1 / ^ 

Specific topic within a discipline 
selected by a student In which the 

PLURAL / " method of exploration Is also 

PURrSUIT / designed by the student. ' 
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This same process of progressive narrowing takes place within the plural 
pursuit Itself and can be II lustra ted wi th a siml lar diagram. 



J 



Goal: Identify and direct a self-selected topic of study 



Select a topic of high indtvlduaT Interest 



Narrow topic and Identify learning 
objectives ^ 



Design the learning experience 



Develop contract wl\h 
Instructor 



Work toward complotlon 
of learning objectives 

Assessment and 
evaluation 



Presentation 



To avoid possible misunderstanding, It should be noted here that this process of 
progressive narrowing will be reversed In the Interdlsclpflnary Colloquy, where 
specific knowledge wHl be brought to bear on general societal prroblems. . 
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Plural pursuits gives Instructors and students' an experience In contract 
education. Students and Instruetor are obliged to explore the question "What 
Is worth learning?" and to communicate their thoughts one with; another. This 
part of the student's educatl^qn thereby becomes taHor-made. The student Is 
pressed to first translate a vague In^terest Into an artlculat^ statement of goal 
and then to push on toward designing specific objectives and the means of 
achieving these objectives. The Instructor sets the boundaries, sharpens the^ 

focus, suggests sources and resonlirces , warns against blind alleys and In other 

^ ... - ' / 

ways Imjxjses quality control. All of this can onl'V be accomplished by the 



Instructor's first talking to^stiijlehts In small groups and by eventually talking 
to each on a one-to-one basis. Thus plural pursuits was designed to build an 
element of personalization throughout the general education program. 

In 'the summer session 1975 student uncertainty over plural pursuits prompted 
a project In which they posed some key questions, to which Instructors gave their 
Impromptu answers. Several of these speak to the point of defining plljral 
pursul ts : 

Q. What Is a plural pursuit? ^ ' 

A. (Stanley Chin, Chemistry) - A plural pursuit \% a project vyhlch 
0^1 lows a student to relate knowledge obtained fn,the classroom- 
to SQfne aspect of , personal interest and relevance. 

' q". In what form can It be presented? 

A. (Kate Brooks, Astronomy) - The plural pursuit may be In any form 
as long as It Is consistent with the original agreement. These 
might Include art, slides, or written or oral forms. 

Q. What Is the difference between a plural pursuit and a term paper? 

A. (Henry Lawson, Political Science) - A plural pursuit Is an opportunity 
for the student to have an active learni ng ^exper I ence by searching out 
ansv<ers to questions which Interest ^Im. It Is more process-oriented 
than product-oriented. 
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Q. What are the reasons for doing a plural pursuit? 

A. (Olga Arenlvar, Speech) - The reason for- doing a plural pursuit Is 
to enable a student to teach himself how to learn. 

Elaborations 

The opportunity for small-group and Individual Interaction between students 
and Instructor was not left to chance. The concept of plural pursuits was designed 
as the third of a three-part plan of large-group (generic course), medium-group 
(discipline course) and small-group (plural pursuits) Instruction^ The grouping 
Is typically from - 90 students meeting once v/eekly In the generic course to - 30 
student^ meeting twice v/eekly and covering the traditional content of the rflsclp- 
line course to rotating groups of - 10 students meeting once every three v/eeks 
In the plural pursuits segment of the discipline course. Dally office hours and 
the prgpclmityof Instructors' offices to the students encourage easy access * 
and allows the ultimate narrowing to one Instructor vis h vis one student; This 
format makes It .likely that e.a<;h general education Instructor will know each 
student personally and at a Tevel of Intellectual Intimacy. This Is a goal v/hlch 
Los Medanos College seriously tried to btjild Into Its currlcular structure. 

It Is understandable that a fev; Instructors and many students would mispercelve 
plural pursuits as a project ovfer and above the usual requi rements^of the discipline 
course. Not so; It simply means the s^tudent pursues one of the plural options 
(hence the term "plural pursuits") by which objectives In tbe discipline course 
can be achieved. To be sure, the Institution places a^ premium upon plural 
pursuits contributing toward ethnic and women's perspective and/or relating 
gefieral education to career educat Ion ^and/or applying Jthe knowledge of the 
discipline to one of the great societal Issues. Hov/ever, students may follow 
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other Interests If they choose. Thtf key criterion Is that the student's Inquiry 

« 

Into a special Interest will move that student toward achieving the objectives 
of the discipline cogrse. This Is the justification for allowing plural pursuits 
to represent one third of the grade aw^rde^l for the^course. If the Irfstructqr \ 
does Indeed ml spercelvf? plural pursuits as ah "extra," then the student objection 

that the discipline course has been expanded to V3"to greater than ^nlty--ls a 

• I. 

X val Id complaint. 

Using discipline course time for plural pursuits appears to require that 
the Instructor cover necessary discipline content In less time—but does It? 
Remember that the generic course and the discipline course are a package deal 
and that the basic concepts, principles, theories, generalizations, attitudes 
and values of each general education area are being covered In the generic 
course. If they are Indeed being covered, then less time has to be devoted to 
them In the dlstlpllne course. Further, no one of the general education packages 
meets less than four hours per week, and those In the language arts. In the social 
sciences and In most of the sciences meet five hours per week or more. Compare 
this with the typical three hours of most traditional general education course^. 
Remeitiber also that the plural pursuit Itself should contribute to the coverage 
of the basic context of the discipline course; 'It Is content being letSrned within 
the content of the special Iijterest of an Individual or a small group. But take 
the most negative view and assume thiJt a little of the course content does get 
whittled away. Is that content more Important than -the students' maxi-mum oppor- 
tunity' to learn to design their own educations? Couldn't a small loss of content 
coverage be made up by Judicious assignment of readings or listenings or viewlngs 
In the Learning Rissouree Center? r 
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The timetable for plural fwrsults calls for continuous activity extending 
from orientation In the first week through evaluation In the eighteenth week. 
Their 'value resides more In the process than In the product. As a matter of 
.fact, If the process Is demonstrable and can In Itself be evaluated, there need 
not be.any product at all. In this and other v/ays , they are substantively 
different from a term paper. Plural pursuits means that the students are 
following parallel paths, yet the|r own Individual paths, tov/ard the objectives 
of the discipline course. It completely subverts the point to think of these as 
either term papers or supplemental projects to be done after the content of the 
course has been covered. They are part of the content of the course and 
should be woven In concurrently. 

Los Medanos Col lege Is committed to making ethnic and women's concerns a 
central part of the educational enterprise. Since the viability of separate 
ethnic and women's studies Is not only questioned but rejected, the college 
accepts the special obligation to select staff members wh© are eager to make 
ethnic and women's concerns pervasive throughout the curriculum. For this reason, 
there \s an InstItut^onal bias toward making plural pursuits contribute tovjard 
development of ethnic perspectives and women's perspectives. Of course these 
perspectives are also of great contern In the generic courses and In the conven- 
tional part of the discipline courses. However, In the latter eases It Is the 
Instructor dealing with ethnic and women's perspectives. In plural pursuits It Is 
the student facing up- to tKe Issues of racial and sexual roles In this society. 
It Isn't likely but It would be possible for a student (say the student who object 
to the absence of separate ethnic studies or women's studies) to gear his or her 
plural pursuits to ethnic Issues or to women's Issues In all six of the general 
education areas, • " 
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The college also takes an Institutional position In encouraging students to 
use plural pursuits to bridge over from> general education to career education and 
in the process to explor^ their relationship and relevance to each other. Thfs 
kind of emphasis Is possible In the plural pursuits connected with any one or 
\n six areas of general education. There was an anticipated dividend which 
should, and In fact does, accrue from this: It prompts, Indeed obi Iges , general 
education and career education Instructors to collaborate, and In their communi- 
cating and working toge^ther they come to understand and appreciate ea.ch other *s 
contr Ibut Ions. 

Of course no one plural pursuit can serve every purpose, although It Is * 
tcue that several purposes can be merged. Be this as It may, in meeting oil six , 
general education requirements, the student will engage In six different plural 
^ pursuits. Perhaps"^^ or two of them could be oriented toward ethnic or women;^ 

perspectives, one or two could connect general education with career education, 
these or still another could gently push thp student off the campus and Into 
involvement with the conmunlty, and the remainder could be self-chal lenges on 
the part of the student to study some relationship between the knowledge of the 
discipline and a soefetal Issue, Hopefully, this last direction would lead the 
student right Into a Sophomore Colloquy, where he or she could apply the special 
knowledge gained In the plural pursuit to the societal Issue under scrutiny In 
the Col loquy . 

Return Is made now to same of the Important questions posed by students and 

ft 

answered by Instructors, 

How can I go about doing d plural pursuit? 

A. (Kate Brooks, Aptronomy) - Step 1: pick topic; Sept 2: decide on 
objectives; Step 3: choose content; Step ^: do project (and be 
willing to accept discouragement). ' ' 
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(J. Whafe^are the restrictions on topics? Boundarjes? 

I ' ' ^ 

A. (Stanley Chin, Chemistry) - The topic should relate to the subject 

•material and to some aspect, of learning activ I ty, in ..the classroom. 

J Q. Suppose a student Is stuck for a topic. What would you suggest? , 

■ > * ' " . ■ ' 

A. (Henry Ua*wson, Political Science) - My suggest Ions ^re: sit down 
and bralristorm; write down topples (don't evaluate!; do something 
you like; get agreement of Instructor. As a last resort, instructor 
will help you pick a topic. ' ' r 

* , Q. How do you evaluate plural pursuits? 

A. I (Hunry Lawson, Political Science) - The major factor In evaluating 

a plural pursuit Is whether or not- the student did what was agreed 

upon. It Is Important for students to follow the steps of the 

process defined In the contract. The er>ld-product is very seldom 

the major weight. ^ ' 

* 

. Thus^far the rationale for plural pursuits has been developed, their meaning 
\ defined arid elaborations on both rationale and definition have been detailed^ 
What will be discussed next is how the instructors organize for plural pursuits 
or what Dr. Chester Case, Professional Development Facllltatof at the college, 
calls the teacherly taskN Because It Is right on target and because It Illus- 
trates how curriculum development can become the content ^for staff development, 
the next section will be a paper written by Dr. Case and used by him In worlcing' 
with Instructors. , • , ^ 

Organizing for Plural Pursuits by Chester Case,^ Professional Development Facilitator 

There Is xonsi derable range In the way instructors Introduce the plural 
pursuits concept tc^^thelr classes. Some prefer the detailed handout (see Appendix 5, 
Plural Pursuits in Anthropology by Gall Boucher) , some outline the total process 
and provide a structure by which to begin (see xAppendix 6, Plural Pursuits for 
Physical Science by Stanley Chin) and still o^ers pimply broach the subject and 
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then Invite contlnuftig oral dialogue t^^ee Appendix 7, Plyt-al Pursuits for Humanistic 
Studies 20TG by Connie MlssJmer-). As to the consent of the plural pursuit, some 
Instruct&Vs prefer to weave It In tight with the'sul^ect matter whi le^others, as/'' 
reflects their subject matter, encourage a wider and looser application. In 6ny 
event, expferlence has shown tha^ the Instructor Is well ativlsed to think through 
how the plural pursuit Is going to be Incorporated In his/her class and to Intro- 
duce It with care, so as to both motivate the student and give ^ sense of 
dl rectlon. 

Actually, the Introduction to plural pursuits and the ftandout-- to the students 
comes at the second stage of a time line schematic depicting ^tHe sequence of 
events for the Instructor and the student. Such a schematic Is presented In Table 
It Is presented both as an Illustration of what \s occurring and what, In my 
Judgment, should be occurring. This schematic Is referenced by number^ to the ^ 
Items In the accompanying explanation and discussion. 
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' ,. TABLE 13 

A SCHEMATFC FOR THE PLURAL PURSUITS PROCESJ 

■ Showing the Activities of the Instructor 
and the Student and the Interactions Between Tjiem 
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JOINT 
STUDENT- 
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° STUDENT 
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P r 1 or to .' 
opening of 
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1 








2-3 








3 










-< 




> 




\ 






12-15 








16-18 









I. Prior Planillng by Instructor 

At'thls stage, before the opening of class, the Instructor thinks through 
the plural pursuits component and relates It to the content of the course and 
Its organization. For the fIrAC few times around, It Is probably better' to 
be' flexible about decl slons made at this stage since surprises .may occur. , 
Here are some tasks to think about at this stage: 
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...how to organize the content of the subject to make room for the 
plural pursul ts. • /i 

...how to explain the concept of plural pursuits to students. 

^ \ ' 

...how to motivate students. 



...how to articulate the content of the generic course with the ^ 
discipline course to the pluraU^rsruI t. / 

...how to deal with logistics problems, sucii as class meetings, 
conferences, developing contr^jpts, record t^keep I ng. 

>c ' ' . ' 

...how to bring students along fn developing their own learning 
experience In respect to Identifying an*^ Interest, narrowing 
the Interest to a manageable focus, stating learning objec- 
tives, planning a time line. 

•..how to evaluate plurfal pursuits and what weight to give a plural * 
pursuit In the course grade; what to do If a student does not/ 
will not-complete a plural pursuit. 

...what kIncJ of contract to use (see Appendix 8 for opllonal 
contract form) . 

' ...look at examples and approaches from other Instructors. ' 
...think up some ready-made topics for students wfho g«jt stuck. 

■) • ■ •■ ^ ' .■ 

Openlnjg of Classes 

Practices vary on the matter of when and how to get Into plural pursuits 
at the opening of classes. Some prefer to get right Intb It In a big way, 
others go Into It gradually, and some find It useful Just to establish 
that there will be plural pursuits, ,then let students get a feel for the 
substance of the course for two-three weeks before getting Into It. There 
are pros and cons for both the "get right Into It," and the "hold off for 
a while" approaches. The main variable seems to be the nature of the 
subject matter. There Is ho argument to this though: It Is disaster for 
the student and Instructor alike to Ignore the concept for weeks then 
suddenly dump It on students after routines of th6^^1a5s have been estab- 
lished and students' expectations are well on the way 'to Jelling. Whatever 
degree of attention Is paid to the concept at the outset, these ajre among 
the premiere understandings to get estabUshed: 

...Introduction to the concept of- plural pursuits In the context 
of the general education plan. 

...the rationale for plural pursuits. 
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...clarification of expectations levied upon the student. 

...sketching In of the four concerns prefered by the college (ethnic 
concerns, women's concerns, vocational concerns, societal Issues/^ 

...parameters for the plural pursuits such as emanate f roriV any 

particular subject matter. . ^. 

...description of the plural pursuits calendar and logistics. 

...encouragement and allaying of .anxiety 1 stressing the positive 
'advantages of self-planned learnl-ng and the offer of Instructor 
assistance. * 

...perhaps an Inventory of potential Interests, forming of small 
groups, launching of projects for s^lf-startlng and plural 
pursuits-wise students. 

...perhaps an Inc^Ication of prospective topics '(some prefer not to 
Influence student choices too much by giving examples of prior 
experience). 

Instructor Planning 

Sometime In the first 1-3 weeks the concurrent'processes of Instructor 
and student planning begin. The opener of the process Is Instructor 
Initiative In'aslclng students to Identify areas of Interest to them. -Among 
other things, the Instructor: 

...appraises the nature of the class and persons In It (have some /lorie- 
plural pursuits before? what was their experience? does there 
seem to be any clustering around areas of Interest that might make 
workable groups?). ' ^ > ' ' 

...adjusts the plan as appropriate. 
'Student Planning 

The* student Is getting used to the Idea, exploring possible topics, 
narrowing the toptc boundaries, exploring materials and resources. 

Developing the Project ^ > - 

At an appropriate time, probably somewhere between the second and fourth 
week, class time Is AJ^ed to develop Individual projects. .This Is'^ crucial 
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step. It Is aiso frustrating for student and Instructor al Ike .because It 
forces the >ssue of translating a large, general Interest Into a workable 
plan which 1^ to be put In the form of learning objectives In ^ contract 
format. The Instructor: 

...helps Individuals (maybe smalC groups) develop Ideas by brain-'' 
storming, conference, giving examples, suggesting resource ^ 
people and resource materials. 

^ . . .revlews^he po^ss lb 1 1 1 1 les , stressing the flexibility of the 
concept In respect to being pc:oduct oriented and/or process 
oriented. ^ 

...helps students state objectives, plan a time Hhe, anticipate . • 
needs In terms of resources. 

...helps students mov^ <$ut of stalemates, avoid dead ends, generate 
new Ideas. 



...helps students write ^he contract. 

\ 

...explains the significance of the contract. 

.. .acquaints students with resources available and how to make use o-f 
' them, e.g., other facul ty members , Learning Resource Center, 
personnel and materials, community agencies and persons. 

...explains the role of and how to make contact with Mr. Edwin Boles, 
Resource Librarian for Plural Pursuits.^ 

...arranges for Mr. Boles to fomi 1 I^rlze students wJth the Learning 
Resource Center and with outo-tutorlal mater lals Nspeclal ly developed 
for plural pursuits, such as: \- \ - ^ 

...how Xo make graphs for presentations 

...how to conduct an Interview 

...how to design a survey 

...how to write objectives 

...how to prepare a mediated presentation. 



Instructor Assistance • ' ' -y 

' ' ■ r / 

Comfnencing at an appropriate time, perhaps as early as the second week^br 
as late as the fourth, the projects move Into earnest pursuit. Instructor 
assistance can be most helpful to students at this stage, since many 
students unfamiliar with the concept and untried at self-directed learning 
may assuage their apprehensions by Ignoring the assignment and procras- 
tinating endlessly.' This Is also the phase that ushers In the loglstltaV 
problems of meeting with students and keeping track of their activities, 
which are going on concurrently. In this phase, the Instructor can: 
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review and help rewrite unworkable contra-cts. ' 



...meet with Individuals and/or srrvall groups tO'claHfy project 
objectives, to hear progress reports or 'to provide good cheer' 
and encouragcm^t . * ^ 

7. Student Activity 

The student launches out In puj^sult of his/her project. He/she may: 
- ... locate materials,' resource persons. 

...Initiate process experiences. ^ 
...consult with other faculty members. 

...consult wl|^ Mr. Edwin Boles, Plural Pursuits Librarian, and search 
vertical files which are a treasure trove for plural .^pursults. 

../keep In contact with the Instructor. 

redefine objectives, rewrite contract If necessary. 

8. Periodic Conferences, Consultations, and Progress Reports 

^ Continuation of Instructor assistance/student activity, for perhaps 
another eight to nine weeks. One third of the class should be meeting 
with the Instructor ev.ery' third week for small groups. Again, experience 
has demonstrated that the logistics of plural pursuits can become onerous, 
even devastating, unless provision Is made for timely and helpful Inter- 
vention by the Instructor. 

9. Students Report Sack and/or Share Outcomes of Projects , . 

Many Instructors are finding It useful to set the due date 12-1^ weeks 
Into the semester. This allows time for student reports and/or sharing, 
either In writing or In oral presentations to thelnstructor or to the 
* class. *^ Only projects of surpassing value to all class members should 
take up^ class time for oraj presentatlorf. Setting the due dat;e several 
^ weeks before the end of the semester also allows for repairs to faulty 
projects. . 




10. Evaluating Projects and Computing Final Course Grade 

since plural pursuits Is a semester- long activity which absorbs at 
least one third of the student^s time. It Is reasonable to base one third 
' of the grade given In the discipline course'upon the quality of the plural 



pursuit. Again, the point Is mode that since pVural pursuits are most 
often process oriented, the grade should reflect the quallt-y-qf the process 
and not necessarily the querl 1 ty of the product. 

. - A 

Examples of Plural Pursuits Projects! 

During the fall of 1975 a call wJnt out Inviting Instructors' descriptions of 

plural pursuits projects done by^students In their spring 1975 classes. An 

example from each of the 6' subject areas was djjawn from thfs collection .and is 

presented hero' to give tRe substance and flavor of^plural ^pursuits. Further example 
of plural pursuits drawn from the 23 discipline courses are presented In Appendix 9 

beMvioral sciences ^ 

Example 1, taken from an anthropology class tai&ht by Gall Boucher: 

After a recent visit to her newly re-located' parents home In the Clear Lake 
area, one woman became Interested In the Native /Vnerlcans who I nhab I ted -the -area. 
Her project, to study the Porno Indians of Lake County, California, resulted In 
several visits to ^he reservations there and a sensitive relatlonshlV w| th-^one. 
of the elderly Indlin men, who told her stbrles and myths passed down^rom his. 
own parents. She wis able to see some, of the famous Porno basketry, and from her 
review of Porno hIstoVy (written reseor,«h and Irrtervlews) she has become aWare 
of the whole Native American movemen«^^and Is pufsu|ng this Interest further on . 
her own. The emphasis really changed from a researth project to fle-ld-work 
with some of the Native Americans themselves. She h*s stated that she would never 
have thought to, approach a reservation or to talk to the people there wl thout-a 
reason such as her project gaye her. ■ ; « 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Example 2, t^ken from a biological science class taught by Paul Hiins«in: 

Two students In Biological Science lOTG made a ml cremi n ! course Qrt\the 
vocational pursuit of medicine. Including the average co'sts of education, 
location of medical colleges on the Pacific Coast, number of years needtd to 
complete an education In medicine, etc. -The unit Included a printed study guide 
supplemented with a cassette tape, which are now available for general student 
use In the Learning Resource Center 
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Example 3, taken fjrom ari art appreciation course taught by Larry, Howard : 

• • ■ " • 

Two Chi can a" women (returning housewlf e/mlddle aged/part-time students) began 
with a very traditional research format to ^tudy work of pre-Columbian Mexico. 
Stumbled across "Los tres Grandes" and changed project to Mexican Murals. Then 
when Introduced to slides of a group of women mural Ists working In the mission 
distrfct of San Fr'anclsco, they again changed project to try to Identify the 
Influence of traditional Mexican art and culture on contemporary Chi cano 
artists born and working In the' United States. I was able to help them set 
up Interviews with two younsfChlcano artists (Mike Lopez, Walnut Creek and Lpuls 
Gulterriz, San Jose) which they taped and used In their report. They then 
became Involved In the setting up of the La Ra'za Art . Exhib I tjon that we had last 
year and spent a lot of time and energy doing the leg work between the ^t area. 
La Raza Club and the artists and actually assisted on the Installation of the 
200-plece show when It was hung. . \ ' 



. LANGUAGE A^TS" . • . 

Example taken from a composition course taught by Ross MacDonald: 

, A candidate for the RN program, who was originally In the r Ight-to-1 Ive/ 
right-to-dle cfebate group, was Interested mbre In the human side of "pulling 
the plug" than In the sociological ahd political aspects of the probliem. She 
wrote an Imaginary diary of a dying patient to affectively demonstra^ the need 
for a humane approach to euthanasia. Although fiction, the diary was based on 
the nurse's experiences as, an LVN In a terminal ward. The diary traced the 
decline of the\ Imag Inary patient from happy grandfather through Incredible, 
Inhuman pain, to a long overdue death. Not only did the student learn more 
about the changes In a dying person's world view, she underwent the agony of 
re-exper lencing a painful event In order to recreate It for others. In.other 
words., she learned, affectively, of the tremendous giving required o* any 
author transposing private experience Into public. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

• * 

Example 5, taken from a chemistry course taught by Stanley Chin: 

A student, aspiring to be a pharmacist, decided to study several types of 
••home brew rcihedles." She obtained some recipes from Individuals and some from 
references books In the Learning Resource Center and the local public library. 
After preparing seven if these remedies, she tested them out on her family for 
pharmacological effectiveness. Four of the seven wfire Judged to be effective 
In providing relief for the common cold. Next, she attempted to Iden-tlfy the 
'active component In the Ingredients used m the four preparations and to 
corrC'late the activity of these components with their molecular structures. 
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Example 6, taken from a history class taught by Jane Hunnlcutt: 

One student wrote a fully documented, personal history of her family's 
Ifwnlgrat Ion <rom Mexico to the United States. It .described 1 Wing In Southern 
California, problems, Jobs, joys and eventual residence Iri Contra Costa County. 

The phUosophlcal basis for the general education model, the context In which 

\ \ 

It operates,, the overall description of the model and explaiiatlon^ of the 
particular iienerlc, dlsclpN/>e and plural pursul ts'elements have been covere\l. 
Attention will no^ be/ turned to the method of evaluating the project and finally 
to* the results of this evaluation. 
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CHAPTER7V1 

The Design for Evaluation • * % 

Even at the conceptual stage, It was realized tha't the general eduiiatlon 
plan was a bold and Innovative step for any college to take. ^1 1 Involved risk--" 
would the teaching staff be willing and able to do the plannlf)g and to make the 
plans work? Concurrent with thejdeclslon to commit Los Medanos College to thU 
' general education model was a second decision to begin evaluation Immediately. 
To this end, overtures were made to Professor Leland L. Medsker^^, who agreed ^ 
to develop a design for evaluation and to -assist In carrying out this evaluation. 

Pij'ofe'ssor Medsker was quick to sti pu I ate that In the two-year trial period 
(1973-^7^ for basic planning and 197^-75 for elaboratlve plafining and beginning /r 
execution) It would be Impossible to seriously measure the educational Impact 
on the students. Instead, his design for evaluqtlon focused^ on^ the planning 
process Itself. This can be seen from the -three overall objectives which he 
established for evaluation durlng^the tv^o-year trial period. 

Objectives of the Evaluation Plan 

Based on statements In the General Education Grant Proposal and In other college 
documents, the following objectives should be .subjected to evaluation: 
1.. To demonstrate that It Is possible to plan In a systematic fashion both an 

Intradlselpl Inary and an Interdisciplinary program In general education. 

The^eollege has specified several objectives for Its planning efforts, among 

^Professor Emeritus In Higher Education, UnK^erslty of California, Berkeley, and 
former Director of the Center for Research ^ind^ Development In HIghter Education. 
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idi 

^ *. 

which are the foUovvIng: . 
. a. To provide a systematic calendar of events leading to the development 

'by the staf f| gJ4^^ an Innovative curriculum In general erducatlon. 
^ b. To provide experience Jn team plannlr\g and cooperative decl-s Ion-n|^akl ng 
A In the- design of this core o^rlculum. ' 

^ \ . - ■ • ^. 

c. to develop Intradlsclpl Inary course outlines In the generic courses 
for eaeh^of the six general education areas. , 

d. develop course Qutll/ies In the discipline courses which relate 
directly to their respective generic, courses. 

e. To provide In-service training (staff d^y^slopment) for the Infusion 

of cultural diversity and an Internqttonal perspective Into the. general 

-J 

education course?. , • ' 

f. To Inform general education team memberspf media resources and 

> 

application. 

g. To provide In-service traljiing on the theory and practices of .planoing , * 
presentation and evajuatlon of mediated teachlng/leaYnlng. 

h. To offer opportunity to pr^jctlce skills In such simulated teaching/^ 

* learning situations as teaching/critique sessions wlth"|p'eer$ and 

\ 

presentation of units of Instruction to selected students. 

* 

Mote that' all of these objectives apply directly to the Instructors and only 
Indirectly to the students. The focus Is on the process of planning, not the 
product of the plannlnrj. An jverall term far this phase of evaluation might 
be The Process of Planning. It Is an Important aspect of the entire experimental 
pVogram because caVeful longrteng) planning In curr 1 culum l^velopment Is rare 
and difficult: If the tbs Medanos College planning process Is successfully 
completed, the' process alone v/ould become exemplary. 

■ ■ • \ ■ 

lOB 



2. To 'evaluate the extent to which the pVanhlng procjsss Itself Influences faculty 
coenpetence In achieving the objectives of the general education prOgrajj*^.* ft 

> WhI le^spectfilc planning steps would presumably have an Impact on faculty, 

thI'S should |ior be taken- for granted* An' attempt should be made to determine 

by self-repojrt whether there Is a re^Tatlonsh I p between the planning process 

and faculty (development, even though cause and effect relationships may be 

difficult toiestabllsh. this phase of the evaluation may be appropriately 

I . ■ . ^ - . - ' 

designated a^ Relationship of Plan to Faculty Development. ,^ 

3. To lay the groundwork for later evaluating student development In terms of the 
program's objectives'. Neither the length of the project nor the calendar of 
events ^wlll |)ermlt a substantial evaluation of how planning affects the * ^ 

namely, sti|d,ents. Yet eventually the college will have to 
program In light of Its effect oh students. Again, the difficulty 
In establishing cause and effeqt relationships Is recognized, but It Is 
proposed thajt a modest evaluation of Impact on students be made during the 
1974-^ acad(5mlc ye^r and thai|^thls experience constitute a background for 
later studies of students. This phase of the evaluation process may be 



target group 
evaluate the 



\ 



Student Deve 



referred to ks the Relationship of PJannlng and Faculty Devejopment to 



lopment. 
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Steps "In the Evaluation Process 

In order that each person engaged In the development of the genera V\fi^ucat Ion 
program — faculty and administrators alike — know precisely the Ingredients and the 
expectations of |:he planning process. It was necessary to develop a schema for 
meeting the objectives of the evaluation plan. Professor Medsker did this by 
providing the staff with the following three tables. As can be seen, they were 
organized along the 1 Ines of the three major objectives and are self-explanatory. 
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. Other Evaluative Measures . ' ^ • 

Evaluation of a developmental ffrogram also becomes developmentaK Experience 
suggests* dimension? that cqn at least be asse§^ed If not accurately measured. For 
exampW^N^lf Infusion of ethnft and women's perspectives Is one of the goals and 
•If the ass]b(nptlon Is that minority and women^ln^^ctors are more .likely to be 
cOfTwntted to-Xuch cultural pluralism, then noting the number a rtd percentage of, ' 
Black, Chlcano, N^lan and women Instructors who have been hired by the college 
becomes an evaluat Hon measure. Another example: If the evaluators become 
^ observers at the retre^s and If they occasionally attend the weekly seminars, 
they begln to get a feel\or the progress, the problems. and the prospects of 
thi whole enterprise, "^n tW chapters that follow, the more subjective comments 
and opinions of the eva1uators\an be traced back to the many cues, overt and 
subliminal, which they picked up by s Imply ,observ Ing the staff members at work. 

It was Initially Intenc^ed to use only the second-hand measure of faculty 
report on the Impact of the general education program on students. However, 
during the first operational year (igj'^-yS) 1 1 became apparent that It would b6 
of value to simply ask the students for their reactions tg the generic courses. . 
This was ^d one and the results will be reported In Chapter IX. 

Still another evaluative measure grew out of the president's Insistence that 
* an Important assumption be double checked, the assumption that colleagues within a . 
broad area of knowledge could extract and agree upon the concepts and generaliza- 
tions common to all dlsclpJlnes within that area. Once It had^been tested In 
practtce. It was no. longer -«n assumption; the listings of concepts and generaliza- 
tions became evaluative data showing that this key Idea for generic courses waS' 
a viable one. To be sure, this task was not done In a definitive or final way, 
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but It was demonstrated that Instructors In related disciplines could argue out 
and come tb reasonable agreement on commonalities that deserved emphasis within • , 
their generic course • , ^ ' . - 

And finally, course outMnes, which are required to be on ffle before any 
course Is taught", became evaluative data. Scrutiny of these course outlines for 
goal's and objectives, for content,* for learning strategies!, teaching tactics and 
for Instructional materials reveals whether these courses offer general education 
or special education, whether they are Intradlsclpl Inary, whether they address 
themtelves to sbcletal Issuespin short, whether or not theyj^eflect the 6bjej;tlves. 
of the General Education Project. 

Evaluation instruments 
— — s ^ 

•^Thejrear \97y7^ wa« used for basic planning by the Instructional st^ff and 
for development bf an evaluation design by Professor Medsker. During that year 
the Los^Medanos College staff was temporarily assigned to Diablo Valley College 
and'was teaching the more traditional offerings of that college. By fall semester 
1974 the Instructors had moved to their new campus anjJ were engaged In day by day 
testing of the generic and discipline courses which they had spent a year In ^ 

"... • 

planning, the evaluation also moved from thf design to the opei^tlonal stage. 
Professor Medsker secured the assistance of Karl 0. Drexel , Hon. D.H.L. and 
former Superintendent of the Contra Costa Community College District, to colla- 
borate with him on the evaluation of the total project. Both evaluators had 
considerable contact with the general education faculty throughout 197^-75 In 
the Informal setting^ of retreats, seminars and meetings. In addition, they 
developed three evaluation Instruments to gather more systematic data. 
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' . The first o-f these -was' a questionnaire which combined forced-choice rdtlngs 
and open-ended questfens. It was divided Into three parts:- 1) Focus on the 

^ Prbces^ of Planning; 2) Focus on. the Influence of the Plannl^ig Year 1973-7^ oq^^^ - ^ 

the Development of Participating Faculty Members^ and* 3) Focus on Overall 

Accomplishments of the Planning Process., (See Appendix 10 for a djstaiied 

« 

reading of this questionnaire.) Thi s 1 nstrument was odmif^stered to general 
education staff members In. tail i97l» after .they had had time to develop some 
perspective on the tsyS^?^" plannfng year. The responses to this ques.tionnal re 
make up the basic content of Chapter VI 1^ Evaluation of the 'Pianniing Phase. ^ 

- The second evaluation instrument was a.Klghiy structured interview with two 

> • 

parts, the first for general education instructors and the- second for noa*:general 
education Instructors. Within a four-day period in May 1975 the evaluators were 
able to Interview all contract members of the Los Medanos College faculty. The 
open-elded qiiest Ions posed 'to the general education Instructors were designed j 
to assess impact of the^efreral education planning process on I) the indlv+dual, 
2) the general education program, and 3) the Institution. The questions addressed 
to the non-general education faculty asked If the planning for the general education 
program I) resulted In Institution-wide knowledge about the>rogram, 2) had any 
effect upon the teaching of the non-general education faculty, 3) had favorable/N . 
unfavorable Impact upon the rion-general education faculty, and whether 
^the general education program I tself 'had teen favorably/unfavorably received. 
(See Appendix M for the questions and format used In these interviews.) The 
generalizations ^rawn by the evaluators from the re'sponses to these questions^ 
make up the substance of Chapter VIII, Impact of the Planning Process. * 

The third evaluation Instrument was also a combined forced-choice and open- 
ended comment type of questionnaire which was administered In June 1975 to the 

iif) 
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students'^ln the generic courses. Thls was^done In all areas except that of 
hunanlstlc studies. (See Appendix 12 for a copy of the questionnaire USed.) 
The results of this very preliminary and partial attempt to measure student 
reaction to the general education progrpm are^eported In the last section of 
Chapter IX, Beginning Evaluation of Other Aspects. 
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CHAPTER VII 

w Evaluation of the Planning Phase 

The previous chapter presented the three major objectives of the evaluation 
of the general education program: The Process of Planning^ The Relationship 
of Planning to Faculty Development and The Relationship of Planning and Faculty 
Development to Student Development. In this chapter and the two that follow the 
results of the two-year evaluation will be reported. 

It should be pointed out that the evaluation of the Los Medanos College 
General Education Project deals primarily with the planning process and Its 
effect on the Instructors, Its effect on the general education program and Its 
effect. on the Institution. Only a beginning was made In evaluating the Impact 
of the general education program on students. To be valid, student evaluation 
must be done on a long-term basis. Los Medanos College has only been operational 

for one year, 197^-75. 

Evaluation of the planning depended largely upon two processes. The first 
was a questionnaire entitled "Participant Evaluation of the Los Medanos College 
Genefal Education Planning Project," which was administered In October 197'*. The 
second consisted of Interviews with both the general education faculty and the 
non general educatloji faculty which were conducted by the two outside evaluators 
In May 1975. In^Wltlon, the evaluators' subjective Impressions of the Projec^ 
' were considered Important and deserving of report. , 

The "Participant Evaluation*' questionnaire, referred to In the preceding 
chapter, solicited responses from faculty members participating In the General 
Education Project. The phase of the Project to which these Instructors were 
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responding was the planning yea>' 1973"7^. During this time fhe general educa- 
\\on faculty and the administrators met to develop currlt!lila, course outlines, 
methods and materials. ^ v - 

This evaluation instrument follows the plan of evaluation developed by ^ 
Profe:ssor Leland L* Medsl^er and uses the '^forced-choice'* format for bretter 
focus, obliging each respondent to answer the same questions. In addition, 
however, the paYtlcIpant^was encouraged to make elaboVatfve comments. They did 
this, and the gist of their comments will be reflected in this report. 

Focus On The l^rocess of Planning 

There were several different activities that made up the planning process 

, - ■ 

during the year 1973"7'*. On the'questionnal re given in fall 197^* the general 
•education faculty members were asked to give their respective judgments as to 
the\elpfulness of each facet of the planning process. Before responding, they 
were instructed to think of each -facet of planning In terms of Its contribution 
to the accomplishment of the goals of the Project. 

As might be expected, the v;eekly two-hour meetings of the separate 
academic areas (i.e., humanities, language arts, social sciences, physical 
sciences, biological sciences, and bphavloral sciences) were rated as the most 
helpful. Similarly, the presentation by the respective areas of 30-mlnute 
samples of their generic courses at the I973"7^ mid-year Boulder Creek 
retreat were judged to b» very helpful. Apparently the faculty members 



were anxious TOeTrt-:..€+fei r generic courses and therefore rated as most helpful 

those activities that allayed this anxiety. The informal discussions and 

\ 

the Informal socializing that occurred at the mid-year retreat were also rated by 
all as being helpful or very helpful. In many different ways throughout the 
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the questionnaire faculty members Indicated that the Input to the general 
education program by their colleagues was of maximum value. As one faculty 
member put It: '^Without question we never could have achieved the feeling of 
togetherness',, the need for cooperation, the Ideal of commoir purpose, the mutual 
"respect for others aiid their opinions, Were It not for the development of the 
general education program through Its retreats , seminars and area meetings; 

It Is noteworthy that this anonymous questionnaire*^, which was tabulated by 
the outside evaluators, showed that almost all of the faculty considered every^ 
facet of planning either 'Very helpfuTTor "hel pf uP*--I nc ludlng presentations 

by guest speakers. ' ^ - 

#- 

The tabulation of the ratings of activities during the weekly^^ geineral 
education seminars and the mid-year retreat are given In Tables 17 and 18. 



TABLE 17 

FACULTY RATINGS OF ACTIVITIES IN THE WEEKLY SEMINARS 



Helpfulness of Program Facets 


No 

Answer^' 


Not 

Helpful 


Helpful 


Very 
Helpful 


* 

Weekly planning meetings by area 






5 


21 


Meetings of the whole for ''business," 
e.g., clarifications, directions, 
planning 




1 


20 


5 


Meetings of ^ the whole for discussion 
and exchange of Ideas^, presentations 
and progress reports 


1 


2 


16 


7 


Meetings of the whole for presentations 
by guest speakers and resource persons 




6 




6 



*Thls column was added by evaluators. 

1 1 n 
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TABLE 18 . 

FACULTY RATINGS OF ACTIVITIES AT THE* MID-YEAR RETREAT 



~ ■ 1 


No 

Answer* 


Not 
^Helpful 


.Helpful 


. Very 
Helpful 


Presentations by areas 1 


k ■ 


1 






'Discussions by ^roup as a whole 


h • 


1 


13 


8- 


Dlscusislons 'by areas 


2 . 


2 < 


> 

, 10 


12 


Informal discussions 


3 




10 


13 


Informal socializing 






8 


15 
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*Thls column was added by evaluators. 

\t was Important to discover whether the "Balance between general meetings and 
meetings of the six subject areas was a reasonable one. Terf faculty members 
believed the proportion was overbalanced toward meetings of the whole; twelve 
faculty members believed the proportion w^s about right; two believed the pro7 
portion was overbalanced on the side of the area meetings; and apparently two 
couldn't make up their minds. , ' 

• The questionnaire had some- open-ended questions as well as torced-cholce 
ratings. The summary of the responses to thfese questions, as well as some 
typical Individual responses, follow. • 

1. Which aspect, or aspects, of- the planning process'do you feel were Jndl spen>5lble 
during the planning year? 

Again, the majority believed that the planning, the sharing, the thinking 
through of curriculum, the exploration of teaching methods and Instructional 
media, all done In the weekly area sessions, were the most Indlspenslble. 
The faculty also believed that the Informal and formal small group meetings, 
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styled ''think tank meetings," retreats, freedom of sharing meetings and 
meetings to explore and exchange Ideas were essential to ^the success of the 
program. 

Whtch aspect, or aspects, were most slgnlflcant^ta you personally? 

.Again, the leader was "the weekly planning sessions and the development of 
u^ topics." However, four thought that the mid-year retreat was the most 
slgn^cant effort made, and. Interestingly, three believed that stimulus 
to Irftel^ctual growth was the most significant. Some others responded with 
"the scopeof societal Impl leat;lons and ethnic perspective," "Interaction 
with colleagues and the existence of an Intellectually sound rationale and 
framework for the^general education program," "learning to work with my 
colleagues In language jarts area," "learned to respect their creativity," 
"every aspect essential to the whole" and "willingness to divide the labor 
and cooperate." 

If you had It to do over again, what would you- recommend for Improving the 
I973-7A planning process? What was /nissing from the 1973-7^ planning process 
that you would like to have seen Included? 

The responses to these two questions could not be grouped Into neat categories. 
However, the general education faculty members were not without criticism. Fpor 
belleved^ that more emphasis should have been placed on demonstration of model 
lessons, while three felt guest speakers should have been more relevant. Other 
Interesting comments were, "all bases were touched BUT did we overkill?", "more 
work type sessions to clarify terms," "more sharing of general education 
courses and exchanging Ideas across disciplines on one-day retreats," "Instruc- 
tional strategies for large groups," and '^should have spent more time on 
general education." J[2j[ 



k. Thinking In terms of the planning process, "what In your oplr^ldn are the most 
defelrableattrlbutes In a guest speaker/resource person? - . \ 

The majority bel Ieve(k,that the speakers and/or resource persx>rts should have 



been more knowledgeable ^bout Los Medanos College ^n6 the General Ecktcatlqn 
Project. Six expressed that concern with statements like "something to say 
that Is relevant and Intellectually stimulating." ^ome typical responses 
were "we should have more ciJmmunlty college people," "be more specific. 



aggressive and decisive regarding general educat Ion \^r961eins ," "the ould 
understand the concept of team planning," "should be accessible after their 
presentation," "local people who are aware of local problems," "should function 
In a workshop setting" and "be? prepared fbr dialogue which might engage 
conflict." * 

The Influence of The Planning Year on The Development of Participating Faculty Members 

The evaluation plan called for "post self-evaluat lon^ by each faculty member 
regarding the Influence of the planning year on his or her readiness to begin the 
general education program." To this end, each participant was asked the general 
question "to what d^g^ree did the planning year Influence your feelings of readiness?" 
To generate specFflc responses the participants were asked to rate areas of pre- 
paredness lij which they felt unready, ready or very ready. As can be seen In 

0 

Table 19 there were only two areas Ifj^whleh the faculty overwhelmingly believed ^ 
they were very ready, and both were attltudlnal: '^^I 1 1 tngness to participate In 
team p^lannlng" and "devel^pmervt of a commitment to an Interdisciplinary approach." 
Approximately half of the group believed they were very ready In respect to 
"their skills In developing course outl Ines, "^"respect for cultural diversity 
among students" and "capacity to Integrate societal Issues Into Instruction." 
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All participants believed they were either very ready or ready In all of the 
ten areas of preparednllfes\except one. The majority believed that the planning . 
year failed to give than "the capactty to pre-plan Imaginatively for plural 
pursuits by Individual studehts." Apparently, helping students to design self- 
selected aspects of thtflr own education Is not within the usual repertoire of 
teachers, nor Is fct a concept .or a skill readily picked up by Instructors. _ 

The planners and leadprs of the general education prografi^; simply did not have 
the time to do as much «s hoped for during their first year. This Is understand- 
able since they were also engaged In all the other aspects Of launching a new 
college. Further, Los Medanos College was located during. this time on the campus 
of Its sister college, Diablo Val ley Cpl legfe, which led to any number of scheduling 
and'^Other problem? foi- the faculty, Nevertheless, the Inability to give more 
attention to planning the plural pursuits aspect of the general education program, 
had negative results, parLlcularVy during the fall semester of^he first opera- 
tional yea,r (ig^i-igyS) . More will be said on this sublect later. 

The responses to the question, "to what Seg ree^dTd the planning year Influence 
your feelings of readiness?" are tabulated In Tabl^e 19. 
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TABLE 19 

■ FACULTY SELF-RATING ON AREAS OF-PREPAREDNESS 



' f T 

V > r, ■ 

\ " 
. - - , ■ 0 

As a result of the planning year, 1 felt 
ui5|;^ady, ready, or very ready In respect to my: 


. No Answer* 


Unready, 


Ready 


Very Ready 


.<« ■ , 
skill l.n develoDlng course outlines 




2 


11 


11 


♦ ■ ' 

skill In developing unit plans . 




2 


V6 


8 


wllllnqness tQ» participate In team planning 


1 




k 


21 


development of a commitment to an Interdisciplinary 
.( approach ? ^ , — . — 


1 


2 


r 


^20 


skin In preparing for larcie group insi:ruci:.ion 




k 


19 


3 


respect for cul tufaTdlvers 1 ty among students 


6 


1 


8 


. 11 


awareness of ways to Infuse cultural diversity 
Into the curriculum 


1 


3 


15 


7 


capacity to pre-plan Imaginatively for plural 
pursuits by Individual students 


1 


15 


6 


a 

k 


capacity to Integrate societal Issues Into 
' Instruction I 


3 


2 


9 


12 


other teaching/learning strategies ^ 








' 1 



<1 



*Thls column was added by evaluators. 



It should be noted that most Instructors scheduled to teach the general educa 
tlon courses were young, and In' most cases, quite Inexperienced. However, their, 
confidence was not- based on their simply not knowing what was In store for them. 
In the Judgment of the evaluators the overwhelming preponderance of "very ready" 
or "ready" responses to most of the Items Identified above was an outgrowth of 
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the fact that the majority of the general education faculty members were "Kellogg 
FeUokis." Although mentioned In Chaptel^ n, this ca I it for a further word bf. ^ 
explanation. 

Los. Medanos -Col lege received , a three-year grant (1973-1976) from the 
W, K. KeUogg Foundation to test a mpdel of staff^ development. All faculty 
members who 'have either no teaching experience or limited teaching experience at 
the COTCTunlty college/level ape classified "Kellogg Fellows" and given reduced 
teacMng loads and maximum help from a Professional Development Facilitator during 
their first year of inployment. The Professional Development .Facilitator, along 
with the four -deans, offers a year of Intensive profes\lonal development to the 
Kellogg Fellows. The Fellows are given three hours of released teaching time to 
compensate for .6+ hour-s of seminar and other work designed to make them Into >■ 
skUled and dedicated community college Instructors. It was clear to the evaluators 
after attending retreats and after Interviewing the general education faculty', that 
the readiness of the Kellogg Fellows for the general education program wa5 Indeed 
iilgh. 

Self-ratings do not, df course, always j tbe wl th, ratings by others. Twelve 
faculty m^firs said they^were "very ready" and nine said they were "ready" Irr 
respect to "capacity to Integrate societal Issues Into "Instruction." There was 
seme question on the part of the evaluators (as a result of subsequent Inte/vtews) 
as to whether the faculty were In fact "ready." The president and some of the 
deans shared this concern. The evaluators strongly recommended that the deans 
explore with their respective faculty members the eXfent to which they are Inte 
grating societal Issues Into'thelr Instruction. To do so properly demands that 
Instructors be analysts of the society and be able to relate thel r dlsclpl Ines 

12f) 



to the problems which their analysis reveals. ^Thts Is an unending task, ncJt one 
that can be completed In o.ne year. 

Other Interesting and relevant comments from facul ty members on the questions 
posed deserve mentioning, two believed that the program dicf not help them to 
prepare to teach the 90-120 students as^sltan^sd to generic course sections. Several 
said: "planning process had more to do/lth confirming a commitment to go with 
the program and to feel rlgh*t and good doing Jt;" "really became aware of how . 
.unprepared I was-as we progressed I felt more ready but not yet ski 1 led enough;" 
"too little attention given to thp Integration of societal Issues Into Instructlon- 
also much confusion about plural pursuits;" "planning year provided the opportynlty 
to finally culminate those skills that were evolving." 

Overall Accompl Ishments of the Planning Process 

The aspirations for the planning process were large and diverse, covering 
major aspects of the whole learning/teaching equation. The planners said that 
they hoped for accomplishments In: 

Curriculum : Identification ofkey concepts and generalization; societal 
Issues and Impllcatlorls; production of course outlines for 
generic and discipline courses; development of materials 

and Intradlsclpl Inary approaches. 

• ■> 

Instructional Strategies : Large group Instruction; coordination of 

generic and discipline courses; use of plural pursuits to 
foster student autonomy; development of mediated Instruction. 

Evaluatlqn Procedures ; Measurement of affective as well as cognitive 
learning. . ^ 
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' Interpersonal Skills ; team planning; sharing resources; giving and ) 
receiving faedback. '^l^ i 
Personal Awareness : Cultural diversity and a world view; perspectives 
af minorities and women;- special needs of students. 

To get some measure of faculty perception of ^ichlevement of these aspirations 
after one year of planning, the following question was asked of general education 
faculty members: What <lo you believe, In terms of ttie above as^plratlons, have been 
the achKvcments of the planning process: 
. • .for the Inst1 tutlon 
...for faculty and administrators 

..•for you personally? ^ - 

The responses showed a strong belief that the most Important aspect of the 
pla^nnlng process for- the college was In the most Important area, namely, curriculum 
The faculty generally believed that. Identifying key concepts, considering the 
Implications for societal Issues, exploring different Interdisciplinary approaches, 
etc., "paid off.** One said "an esprit de corps' developed that probably would 
never have happened without the efforts expressed In {he General Education Project. 
Others responded: "A greater degree of cross correlation between discipline ' 
courses* that would not ordinarily be achieved— consequence: total curriculum 
hangs together ;" "Inst I tutlona'l Image Is one of coheslveness ;" "we made giant 
strides In finding ways to translate the Ideas of general education Into learning 
experiences for students." 

There were some who believed that Instructional strategies for large group 
Instruction wer^ slighted and that more attention should have been given to 
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evaluation procedures. Both of these criticisms are undoubtedly valid. Teaching 
large 'groups is difficult and requires specialized Instruct I ortal strategies. 
Evaluation Is not absolved problem within education, particularly evaluation In 
the affective domain to which this whole project Is pointed. 

Probably typical of conments^ on the effect of ' the planning process on the 
Institution was "amazing and most gratifying to behold! An entire general educa- 
tion ciirrlcTalum spelled out In course outl Ines— uniform Iji format and reflecting 
shared goals— al 1 concerned about the students' learning experience." 

In response tp "for faculty and administrators" there was a belief by many 
that there.hrfd been significant movement by both faculty and administration 
"toward common objectives. Some faculty raised a cautious "we must be aware of 
what others are doing to avoid doing 'our thing' and avoiding duplication." - 
Further, "we need more encouragement to visit other generic areas." 

The following comments capture the flavor of the responses of the general 
■ f . ■ 

education faculty to the achievements of the planning process for the faculty as 

a whole. "Undoubtedly the most Important outcome for the Los Medanos College 

faculty Is the free flaming spirit of sharing, helping and getting to know,,each 

oth^r." "The planning stage forced people to give ground, give support, and 

generally break down old disciplinary boundaries and territories." "Curriculum 

articulation has helped with the accountability of many aspects , of the general 

education program." "I think the project helped draw people together—at least 

to where persons could agree to disagree, brut let's not be extravagant or 

Inatcurajte; the process was npt magical nor uncanny and there were real gaps and 

unresolved conflicts— and time misspent— BUT It was a gaining experience where 

^ Individuals gained confidences, found strengths and shared." "The faculty were 
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forced to come up with completed course outlines ^^d^amned If we didn't! We also 
learned to work with one another, to respect each other and to oppose each other. 
Administrators and faculty gained In corhmltment to general education/' 

,The planners also washed to know what the achievements of the planning 
process were V^'or you /personal ly.'* While there were as many different responses 
as there were respondents, It can generally be said that th^ majority belleyed 
that It gave them "the opportunity to work, plan and share with professionals." 
They were overwhelming In their desire to say that this was "a growth rewarding 
experience," "that personal awareness made us explore," "I am enriched as a 
professional," "I was challenged apd It was invigorating." 

There were many more comments that reflected what that first year did for 
them personally. A few more might be cl.ted. "I could tiot teach a generic 
course successfully without having gone through the 'labor pains' of giving 
birth to the total currlcuj^ .and individual conceptual packages." "It has been 
an .exciting growth experience for me In terms of new Ideas tlie opportunity to 
develop a new coutse that is meaningful to me--to rethink and reorganize other 
» courses that were getting to be old hat." "I felt that I greW a lot--e.spec lally 
Id the area of curriculum and Instructional strategies. Kellogg, the communica- 
tion among faculty and administrators have given, me the strong feeling of flexl- 
bllIty--'to be able to try for new things, it has been greatl I am enriched as 
a professional and still feel that I have a lot to learn." "The most hard work,' 
frustration and thoroughly exciting educational experience of my life. The 
working sessions In my area, the sharing of plans with other areas, the help in 
developing course outl ipes--al 1 have made me feel that i*m becoming a hell of a 
lot be^iter teacher than before— In a tremendously exciting professional climate." 
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"The regularity of the meetings, almost grlndlngly regular and uninterruptible; 
kept the Issues In the center X)f my awareness." "Awareness of cul tural. dlversl ty 
and minority Issues." 

The final questions asked were these: 
...What do you Judge NOT to have been accomplished? 

and* 

...How might the planning process have been Improved to bring about these • 
accomplishments? 

A complete stfnming up of the responses to these questions Is not possible. 
However, the majority of participants ral sed concerns that mlgb^t be grouped 
together under each of the following comments: 
...'•We need more direction In the planning for plural pursuits.'' 
..."A cohesive working relationship with the Learning Resource Center— Its 

operations, function and helpfulness." 
..."Need more work on generic course, class by class and Its relationship to the 

discipline class. We need more time for an honest, on-going, evaluation of 

the generic course." 

..'."We only talked In general about societal Issues and had not spelled these out 
even at a full definition level— cei Ld inly not at a level to Incorporate 
them In the course." 

While there are other concerns, e.g., more Integration with the non-general 
education faculty, scheduling problems, etc., the four Issues articulated above 
are at the heart of the concerns registered by the participants In the General 
Education Project. ' * , . 
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The evaluative ccxnmentsi the Issues an?! the problems raised In this chapter 
were all taken from the responses to the fall 1974 questionnaire covering only, 
the planning yearr 1973-7'*. In May 1975, after a year of actual operation, the 
outside evaluators conducted standardized Interviews with both the general educa- 
tion faculty and the non^general education .faculty. These provljle the substance 
of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI II 
Impact of the Planning Process 

At the end of a one-year trial Uos Medanos College fs not prepared to give j 
full-blown evaluation of the operational phase of the General Education Project. 
That will have to come later. However, It Is not too early to begin to evaluate 
planning as It has been translated Into operation. Interviews conducted by the. 
outside evaluators In May 1975 assessed the Impact of planning as perceived by 
both general education and non-general education Instructors.^ It^ should be 
noted that this assessment Is quite dlff<?rent from that reported In Chapter Vtt 
Though many similar points are raised, the difference Is that the questionnaire 
administered In the fall of 197^ measured -the readiness for operation given by 
planning, while these Interviews pffer a beginning measure of the operational 
payoff Itself. ^ 

The responses of the general education faculty will be given flrst--thelr 
assessment of the Impact of planning on themselves, the program and the 
Institution. 

« 

On the General Education Instructors 

Without exception, all general education Instructors Interviewed said they 
believed that the overall planning efforts did Indeed pay off. Of course some 

D 

thought they paid off more handsomely than others. And of course they thought 
some phases of the planning process were more helpful than others. 

Pro|t>ab1y the most Important single aspect was the weekly seminar. While 
admitting that time was often given grudgingly and that general sessions were 
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sometimes called at times when area planning was more Important, nonetheless, the 
faculty generally agreed that the weekly meetings were eissentl^iU They provided 
the one time when the parts could be related to Xhe whole. They were an 
Indespensable means of helping staff get organized. They made faculty members 
knowledgeable about fields outside of their own areas. The subject area meetings 
weYc, of course, an absolute must. It was here that faculty efforts really 
blossomed Into curriculum. As one Instructor put It:. "Ai^a planning Is the 
heart of the program; If It stops the e'ntire effort will suffer Immeasurably." 

Instructors' confidence In themselves and In each other seemed to have a 
spurt fSfgrwth at the retreats. At the Santa Cruz, the Boulder Creek, the St. 
Mary's and the San Domlano retreats faculty became better acquainted by observing 
what others were doing, sharing, learning and teaching. One faculty member's -'^ 
statement suns up the responses from nearly all of her colleagues: "without 
question, we never could have achieved the feeling of togethernes^,. the need for 
cooperation, the Ideal of common purpose, the mutual respect for others and their 
oplnlon^'^re It not for the development of the general education program through 
Its retreats, seminars and area meetings." - 

The planning process also Improve faculty members' ability to work^ as members 
of a'^te^ and resulted In their becoming more at ease with the governance structure ' 
of th)^ college. *'New Ideas, new approaches, new strategies have given /he a sense 
of strength as a teacher and as an Individual" was an Interview response which 
summed |up the whole planning effort for more than this one faculty member^ 

Cdhtacts with outside lecturers, speakers and consultants were of minimal 
value In the opinion of many of the faculty. "They didn't know our program," 
"They didn't know Los Medanos College" and "they didn't know us" were the negative 
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comments/ A few believed that more^should have been done In the early stages to 
make the concepts of the program clearer. ^ 

o From their Interview statements It' Is safe to say that all faculty felt they 
had matured professionally and personally during the entire planning process. ••The 
most hard work, frustrating and energy^demandlng (task) I We ever encountered, BUT 
It Is the most exciting educational experience of my llfev The working* sessions 
In my area, and the sharing of plans In otber areas must conrtrlbute to- the success 
of this educational ventur|5'*— -so said one ttred but enthusiastic Instructor 'In the 
spring of the General Education Project's first operational year, /while this point. 
pf vlw might not be shared by everyone. It Is safe to say that'mo^tof the general 
education faculty would agree. ^ ^ 

f> . ' * . 

On the Program ' - ■ ' ,1/ 

/' * * ' ■ ' ' ^ * . 

As was pointed out In the jprevlous chapter, the goals and aspirations for the 

planning process were many: 1) the development of a Jiew currlcyiar concept, 2) the 

development of aew and Innovative Instructional stratcgFeS , 3) the development of 

• • '» 

Interpersonal skilly In dealing with the above and if) the development of a 

personal awareness of cultural diversities, of ethnic and women's perspective^ 

» 

and of other student needs. ' ' 

Naturally when goals and aspirations are as large and diverse as these, 
problems Inevitably follow. The generic courses In each of the six subject 
areas were always team planned and sometimes team taught. Developing them 
demanded reasonable consensus on what Is Important enough to teach (content) and 
how to go about ^teaching It (strategies). Team efforts are difficult and often 
require head knocking as well as sharing, agreeing, disagreeing, demanding effort 
from others, giving In to others, hanging tough and so on. However, team efforts 
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were Indispensable to development of the generic courses. Most Instructors / 

believed thajt success In this effort had been achieved, thaj/^'^the^st Important 

and relevant concepts were IdentHled for Inclusion In the^generlc courses and 

that the methods of presentation developed by one teacher were offered for 

sharing. by the others. A few believed that the team approach, while essential, 

might also stifle creative efforts on the part of Individuals. 

An Important Concerfl aniong all general education faculty and administrators 

ft 

was the Interface with faculty members who are not teaching In the general 
education program. While efforts to avoid a spl I t. between these two groups have 
been successful to date, (f acul ty-wTde retreats and the Kellogg Staff Development 
Project have helped ml-ghtlly to erase this potential for split), a continued 
emphasis on the mutual dependency of general and special education must be made. 
The^harlng of Ideas, goals and objectives among the whole faculty Is required 
for the continued success of all currlcular efforts at Los Medanos Col 

There wais some diversity of opinion among the faculty as to the effectiveness 
of plural pursuits on the education of the students. As described earlier, plural 
pursuits often Involved the non-general education faculty, and since at first 
they were not Intimately acquainted with the notion, they were sometimes frustrated 
by students, seeking their help. Most faculty members said It was a promising 
approach but had some misgivings. Some comments should be cited: "'needs more 
working at by the entire faculty;" "needs more depth In some projects;" "too ; 
many plural pursuits per student;" "needs better coordination between faculty and 
Leatning Resource Center.'* 

Complaint about lack of time was a major faculty criticism. Since so much 

was att^npted In the first operational year, this criticism was valid, but the 
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probability of Its continuing to be a major concern should be lessened as the 
tltne, devoted to general education planning and preparation diminishes. In this 
respect faculty members. dur Ing the'sprhng sdmester of 1975 showed Improvement In 
handling the total task and showed particular Improvements In thetr efforts to 
enhance the learning of students through plural pursuits. ^ 

Although most faculty members w^re Impressed with the Initial success of the 
team effort In the developm^t-^ the generic courses, some registered concern 
about the future success of this effort. Some negative comments were: "too 
difficult, In my area, to make the generic course very meaningful"; "can't relate 
generic course to discipline course In a significant way"; 'Very difficult to 
bring new faculty Into the ^generic mold' established by the first-year faculty"; 
"too much— or too lit tie—work demanded by faculty"; "an Incredible load to 
prepare for."^ As In the case of plural pursuits, the Interviews reflected that 
the majority believed In the generic course concept ahd' very much \^nted It to 
work. More time and e^ffort ne^xl to be given to Its development. 

Slml larly, -the majority of faculty members thought that ethnic and women's 
perspectives were being given full attention within the Instruct lonal* program. 
A few Indicated that this was being done -"to such a degree that sometimes It Is ^ , 
frightening." .They were concerned about student and community "backlash." 
There was some evidence of student backlash, but It was not a serious problem, 
and there was no negative response from the community. It seemed that In general 
the perspectives of Blacks, Chlcanos, Asians and of women were being Inclijded 
In most areas with a fair balance. Of course some fields lend themselves to 
these perspectives better than others. It has, for example, been more difficult" 
for the physical and biological sciences to Incorporate ethnic. and women's- concerns 
Into their generic and discipline course even though the Instructors wanted to do so, 
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The majority of faculty members registered belief that they were Including 
■• * • - . ^ ■ . ' • ■ 

signlf Ic;ant societal Issues In the gener ic and dls^clpl Ine cdurses. Quite a few 

Instructors Indl-cated, however^ that they were experiencing considerable difficulty 

In developing a smooth and natural Integration 6f these ethical Issues Into the* 

subject content Of their courses. They realized the need to ask for more discussions, 

more sharing and more help In using the content of the generic and discipline 

courses, to ral5e the societal Issues, and to suggest options for their solution. 

r 

On the Institution . * 

Perhaps the section, above on, the Impact of planning on the general education 
program^ has sounded more negative than positive. There, are problems, and the task 
Is not finished. Yet It was the sincere belief of the outside evaluators that the 
collective effort and the struggles during the years 1973-7^ and 197^-75 have 
resulted In an esprit and a faith In self and In others that will shape Los 
Medanos Col lege for years to come. 

The evaluators found It significant that, with few exceptions, the faculty 
believed that efforts expended by all In developing the general education program 
had brought to the college a unity, a team approach and a shared aspiration that 
gave great promise for the future. When asked the quest Ion J'does the general 
education program at Los , Medanos Col lege givejt a 'spirit* that otherwise might 
not have obtained?** the answer by one faculty member-was — '*Four Starsl'^ While 
staff spirit does not equate with' education there Is that undeflnable. someththg 
that dictates that with the former,* the latter becomes both more possible and more 
significant. 

Up to^ftls point, all the evaluative responses reported have come from the 
general education faculty. The evaluation of the planning process and Its Impact 
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I the Individual Instructor, on the prog rani and on the Institution have come from 



^ the questionnaire completed by the general education faculty^and the evaluators* 

'Interviews with, the general education faculty. But what do faculty members who 

are not teaching In the general education program think of It? 

■ - , r * ■ --^ ■ ^ . 

The General Education Program as Seen by the Non-General Education Faculty 

As ajpart of the evaluation of the general education program It wjas thought 

* essential to determine the reactions, the Ideas and the concerns of faculty members 

not teaching Jn this program. Interviews were organized to explorie the following 

four areas. . 

K The extent to which planning for the general education program / 
resulted In Instl tutlbn-wlde knowledge about the program. 

2. Whether or not planning for the general education program had 
any effect upon the teaching of non-general education faculty. 

3. Whether or not the planning process had any favorable/unf avorable 
Impact on "those not teaching general education courses. 

k. The extent to which the program has been favorably/unfavorably, 
received. 

Number 3 above, the Impact of the'general education program on the non-general 
education faculty, will be treated more fully than the other three areas because 
It has m6re Immediate and alsd long-term Implications for the Institution. 

- . > ■ ' 

1. The extent to which planning for the general education program resulted In 
Instltutlon-wlde knowledge about the program. 

All believed that the retreats and the faculty meetings went a long way 
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toward bringing -everyone Into the general education schema. The retreats were 
the most Important factor In unifying these twofgroups. Through structured 
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sessions, bull sessions and socializing the faculty became a whole. However, thire 
were those among the non-general education faculty who bel leved ,that throughout 
the planning session the ''career -types,** as they called themselves, should have 
been more Involved. Not so oddly, those who wanted more Involvement were those 
who were very familiar with generaf education coliceptis and the efforts to Implement 
them. Jn this case, familiarity bred not contempt but rather a certal^n amount of 
envy, a feeling of being left out, ^ 

From the Interviews the eva'luators concluded that nearly every non-general 
educatlofi faculty member believed In the overall general education concept. However 
most had serious questions about their Inadvertent Involvement In plural pursuits. 
They were not against being used as resource persons in student?* plural pursuits 
but felt they had not been briefed properly on how they were to play this role. 
Further they felt their first contacts should have been with the general education 
Instructors^so that they would have been well oriented before students came knocking 
on thielr dopx§^ Afew slso questioned the relationship of \he generic courses to 
the discipline courses. Both of these concerns were based prlrtiarlly on student 
reaction that they were hearing. ^ 

The non-general education Instructors joined their general education colleagues 
In believing that the Institution must continue to hold retreats— at least for the 
next year or two. Continuing dialogue about the general education cqncept Is 
essential, they said. They also observed that the socializing fostered byj-etreats 
iielped break down real or Imagined Carriers. between the two groups. "Retreats 
helped In understanding one another and In tlelng fatuity together." "Retreats 
were very helpful In finding out what others are doing." 

It should be* pointed out that those non-general^ education faculty members who 
were Kel 1 egg Fel lows were<fvery positive forces among their colleagues. Their 
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year-long experience In the Kellogg Sta^f Development i^rogram brought them closer 
professionally and personally to the Kellogg Fellows who were general education 
Instructors. ActuaTTy» the tnajorl ty of the Instructors In the general education 
program were current or ex-KelTogg Fellows. This fact has been a very important 
factor In bridging the gap— If In fact there ever was a gap—between specialists 
and genef al 1 sts. 

2. Whether or not planning for the general education program had any effect 
upon -the teaching of non-general education faculty. v < 

Except for the Kellogg Fellows, It was generally agreed that the existence of 
the general education program had little or no effect upon nonrgeneral education 
teaching. However, some did Indicate that In order t9 assist students In their 
plural pursuits they were obllged'to gain more knowledge and more jappreclatlon for 
the general education concept. They also had to branch ouCJjlis^reas. of knowledge 
'other tha^n their own to make the Interdisciplinary tie-In. 

Working with students In plural pursuits and engaging In dialogue with 
ce41eaguey5 at retreats has given the non-general education faculty a deeper 
appreciation for what the general education faculty Is trying to do. This turned ^ 
Into a two-way street, particularly after one retreat devoted largely to ''career 
education*' programs. As a result, personal and professional relationships have 
developed at Los Medanos In a manner that wouldn't have happended In any other way 

3. Whether or not the planning process had any favorable/unfavorable Impact on 
those not teaching general education courses. 

While the favorable aspects have been alluded to In the previous two sections, 

some will bear repetition. Faculty members teaching career education courses were 

Impressed with and generally believed In ttie general education program. The 
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retreats have been the most significant events during the past two years to bring, 
this about* Interaction with polleagues has helped to- prevent the schism so 
frequently found among so called 'Voc tech" and '^general ed" Instructors* 

Other reasons for their appreciation for the program are cited. Among them 
Is the fact that the general education faculty have tremendous enthusiasm. **They 
are a gung ho young faculty" — was the way one not-so-young faculty member described 
them. Further, they believed that administrative leadership has given the entire 
faculty a feeling of oneness. Again, the Kellogg Program \vas seen as a very 
'Important factor In bringing about a healthy relationship amdng the whole faculty 
as well as an appreciation for the educational approaches used by the general 
education faculty. ^ 

Th^ evaluators were Impressed with the symbiotic relationship among several 
programs and facets of Los Medanos College. It has aJready been mentioned that 
the Kellogg Staff Development Program supported the General Education Project, 
but It should also be mentioned that the planning, the curriculum development, the 
dUcusslon'of learning strategies and teaching tactics which were all a part of 
the General Education Project became grist for the mill In the Kellogg Program. 
This same mutually supportive relationship existed between the Los Medanos 
Governance Model and the General Education Project. The Advisory Clusters became 
the communication links and the forums for keeping everyone abreast of what was 
going on In the General Education Projeilt. 

As noted briefly In Chapter II, the Los Medanos College faculty are assigned 

to six advisory clusters. They are grouped In an Interdisciplinary manner, with 

i) 

student and administrative representatives sitting In each group. They meet 
three or four times per month to discuss and to recommend policies, curriculum and 
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arty other significant college governance matter. The cross-cut membership of 
these advisory clusters^ plus the fact that Los Medanos College has neither 
"departments nor divisions, means tha^ everyone has a voice In everything that Is 
going on at the college. The non-general education faculty have said that while 
clusters have no direct relationship to the General Education Project, they are, 
nontheless, a very Important reason why the excellent relationships exist between 
the **two faculties," between faculty and administration and between students and 
staff members. By virtue of these relationships they do have a tangential 
connection to the General Education Project. 

Before describing^ their concerns, perhaps It would be well to give some 
positive quotes from /non-general education faculty: "I was originally negative 
on plural pursuits/now I'm very positive"; "this faculty Is the most,^ dedicated 

* 

I've ever seen"; 'M very much believe In the general education program but do hope 
that the administration conducts follow-up studies with former Los Medanos College 
students, transfer and non-transfer— as to^ the value of the education received"; 
'^and lastly", ^'what made the general education program 'fly' was the tremendous 

V 

enthusiasm, dedication and work of the general e^tatlon faculty and administration 

As favorable to the program as these faculty members were, fhey, like some 
of their colleagues teaching general education courses, had some very legitimate 
concerns. They believed that more work needed to be devoted to clear definition 
of plural pursuits and the generic courses. WhI le^ agreeing thatMn the second 
semester of the first operational, year there was less cqnfuslon regarding the 
plurail pursuits, they also believed that the general education faculty were not 
all saying the same things to their students, nor were they demanding the same 
effort from^h^ plural pursuits. Two or three believed that some 
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general education faculty members have devoted too much time to ethnic perspectives- 
partlcularly the Black perspective. A pouple believed the same regarding time 
spent on women's perspectives. A few believed, from what they have^heard from 
-general education faculty and students, that the generic courses required' too much 
effort. They thought this was particularly true In light of the fact that the 
generic courses only carry one unit of academic^ c red 1 1. 

Here are some pertinent (^uoteJ,J^5onk|ndlvldual |fistructors : "Confusion relgns- 
need more Informatlon-maybe a General Education Handbook?"; "somewhat familiar 
with general education program but need more—can't advise my students as well as 
I'd like"; "I'm totally Ignorant on general education—I can contribute little"; 
"not enough In-depth study being given to ethnic perspective but I'm not In favor 
of 'separatism'"; "because of the general education meetljigs I feel left out of 
something very Itnportant-but mayUe It's our fault"; "at first I was offended by 
the separation of general education and non-general education (general education 
higher plane?) but, as time went on, I felt less and less so. I believe I have 
something to give to the general education facul i:y and the general education 
program." , , 

1» The extent to which the program has been favorably/unfavorably received. 

^ % 
Generally the non-general' education faculty agreed that It was too early to 

evaluate the educational .Impact of the general education program on stU^knts. 

Time rtiust pass to "Iron out bugs," as one given to the mixed metaphor said, and 

to allow students the exposure necessary for the continuity of the program to 

have its effect. However, they were asked to comment and they did. 

They raised the ever- recurr Ing question of proper rehedullng. Some said 

that they encouraged students to accompany their specialty education with general 
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education. But scheduling conflicts were so overwhelming that many students were 
denied that opportunity. Whether or not this was a widely-felt problem, the 
administration acted upon It, In May 1975 they Instituted discussion of other 
scheduling systems and did In fact come up with a different format for the fall 
1975 semester. 

Many non-general education faculty believed that some students enrolled In 
the general education program were frustrated, bewildered and angry at the amount; 
of time and effort Involved. They judged that the students weren't sold. because 
theY didn't understand. They reported that In -the second" semester the student 
complaints were fewer and less vociferous, yet that they did continue. Comments 
by 'Indiv I dual non-general education facult;y quoting students might be of Interest 
here: 'iPlural pursuits are a drag"; "too many plurdl pursuits"; "the generic 
class sizes are too large"; "students can't put It all together— particularly 
the younger students"; "many students favorably Impressed with the general 
efforts— particular ly after a delayed response." It may well be that the last 
quote will portend the future, as the "two faculties" continue to engage In 
dialogue, share Ideas and play' off biases, agree and disagree and show the mutual 
' respect they have so far Impressively shown for both special and general education 
Evaluation by questionnaires and In'-depth Interviews have been covered. But 
there are other facets of evaluation, less systematical ly related and admittedly 
more Impressionistic, that need to be addressed In the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Other Aspects of Evaluation 

Chapters VII and VIII reported how faculty members perceived the planning 
process of the General Education Project. This chapter will shift the perspective 
from that of the faculty to that of the eval uators— and', In a section on the 
generic courses, to that of the students. ^ 

The evaVugtors had eyeS to see and ears to hear, hence were not completely 
reliant on how/^hers saw or heard. Of course they observed what was obvious. 
The project QfHed for weekly seminars and periodic retreats, . and the evaluators 
can attest to the fact that these In fact met. The project called for resource 
people as consultants In currlcular planning. In International perspectives. In 
cultural pluralism, etc. The evaluators can attest to'the fact that reputable 
consultants were engaged and did bring valuable Information and Insights. 

Some other observations were not so obvious; yet at a subjective level they 
were discernable. For example, the esprit de corps that developed among most of 
the general education faculty members was almost palpable. Further, It was easy 
to see that Instructors from diverse disciplines were seriously talking to each 
other about what deserved to be taught and how to teach I t— an uncommon phenomenon 
In most colleges. Still another €?kample: It was apparent that the administration 
was sensitive. to and took steps to skirt the danger of splitting the faculty Into 
two camps by heavy emphasis on the general education program. ^^A division Into 
the we (general education) versus the they (career education) was to be avoided. 
The point Is that the evaluators were often participant observers an,d could see, 
describe, count, check, think about and feel. And all of what they took In, 
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objective and subjective, becomes legitimate data oT evaluation. Attention will 
first be focused on an objective factor. 

Course Outlines ^for Generic and Discipline Courses 

The project promised Intradlsclpl Inary team planning toward development of a 
general education curriculum^ The tangible outcomes of curriculum development 
are course outlines: the highly structured contractual statement of overall 
goals, learning objectives, basic content, learning strategies, teaching tactics 
and rciourcc materials. It was an obvious, simple, yet revealing task for the 
evaluators to check whether these outlines were adequately prepared. The fact 
was that at the end o-f the first year of planning and before any class was taught 
there was on file In the president's office a ful ly elaborated outline for every 
generic and every discipline course. Examples drawn from language arts are 
presented In Appendices 1 & 2 to show the format used and to give the flavor of the 
generic and discipline courses within one I ntradi scl pi I nary arei. ^ 

A drawerful of 'bourse outlines Is evidence that the Work got done, but the . 
outlines are mute on all the struggles that went Into their making. The evaluators 
observed enough of the process to know that It was not easy. Imagine a faculty, 
some with many years of experience, some with limited experience, sgpfie V/lth no 
experience, a faculty with diverse educational backgrounds, a faculty coming from 
widely differing life experiences, a faculty with heterogeneous ethnic, class 
and cultural roots, a faculty whose teaching experience and/or academic training 
gave them a mind-set and a dedication to "thelr^* disciplines, a faculty hew to 
* each other and still struggling for role def Inl tlon— Imag Ine such a faculty meeting 
weekly to talk 'through to reasonable consensus what was worth the teaching and 
how It was best to be taught. No, 'It was not easy. But It was the evaluators' 
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subjective judgment that all of the potent lal negatives were to greater or lesser 
tlegrees overcome because most of the participant faculty were philosophically 
""StHnmlttcd to the'concept of general education, and were philosophically convinced 
that the Intradlsclpl Inary approach was the best way to go. To be sure, there 
were a few who either remained skeptics or be'^ame skeptics, and that Is a problem 
St 1 11 to be resolved. 

In comparing the course outlines of the generic courses with their respect lV( 
dlsclt^ltne courses, the evaluators acknowledged what one faculty member described 
as "the necessity to work more diligently In relating the content of the generic 
courses to the discipline courses. 'V This Is an unfinished task which will 
probably always be'ongolng. It would be Impossible- to coordinate content and 
sequence completely and once and for all. Yet the course outlines did reflect 
a significant team effort In the generic courses and significant success In 
achieving the project goals of demonstrating the unity of knowledge and moving 
toward cultural pluralism and a world view. jfKe^urse outlines also made ^lear 
to the evaluators that the project was more successful In coming to grips with 
the societal Issues of racism and sexism than any other of the major soG^letal 
Issues that put this nation and Indeed the whole world In jeopardy. 

Cultural Pluralism In Staff Selection 

Another objective of the project that lends Itself to^ easy and bbjectlve 
checking Is that of cultural pluralism In staff selection. The Implicit logic 
here follows, of coursfe, from the defensible assurjiptlon that If more Black, 
Chlcano, Asian and women Instructors are hired, they can be depended upon to . 
Infuse ethnic and v;omen's perspective Into the curriculum. 
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From the moment of decision to adopt this general education model, Los 
Mcdanos College deliberately set out to select a faculty ^hat would assure balance 
In ethnic and women's perspectives. The grant frbm the Kellxjgg Foundation for 
staff development made this selection process feasible. Young faculty members 
from various ethnic cultures and young women (White or non-White) , who were 
qualified by virtue of their educations and/or life experiences, but with -either 
limited or no teaching experience, could be, and were, hired as Kellogg Fellows. 
It was a high-risk decision, but how else can past Inequities be righted and 
future Inequities be' prevented?^ 

Not all of the general education instructors were Kell/igg Fellows, but 16 
of the 29 were. Of these 16, only 3 were White males. In theyirst operational 
year, the sex division among the 29 general education Instructors ^as 16 men to 
^ 13 women. This means a ratio of ,55 percent: kS percent. 'If this Is compared to 
the sex ratio In Los Medanos College student enrollment (51i^9).it Is seen that 
v;omen faculty members were still not quite fairly represented. However, If It 
Is compared, to the sex ratlp within the pool of qualified applicants (60:^0) 
then the corrective bias of the selection becomes very apparent. It Is even more 
Indicative of the Los Medanos College commitment to compare the results of Its 
hiring practice to those of other San Francisco Bay Area community colleges. The 
percentage of women among the total Instructional staffs at these colleges averaged 
out at 28.5 percent. 

The commitment to ethnic representation Is equally strong. Eleven of the 29 
Instructors teaching general education courses during the first operational year 
were from ethnic minorities. This represents 38 percent, whereas the ethnic 
minority proportion of the student population was less than 25 percent, and the 
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percentage of minority instructors In other Bay^ Area communl ty colleges only 
12.3 percent. It might be of Interest to add that the three-way breakdown among 
the ethnic instructors was 6 Blacks (21 peropnt) 3 La Raza (10 percent) and 2 
Asian (7 percent). The d I strepahcy' between Black and La Raza probably reflects 
the fact that more Blacks than Chicanes are within an emerging from the pipeline 
of preparation (the universities). 1Vie d I str ibut loa by sex and by ethnicity 
within the four admlnfstrat Ive areas 4s given In Table 20. 

' TABLE 20 

DISTRIBUTION BY. SEX ANP ETHNICITY OF GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY 





Male 


Female 




La Raza 


Asian 


Natural Sciences 


3 


2 






1 


Language ^Ar ts/Human 1 st 1 c 
Stud kes 


■ 7 


5 


2 


I 


1 


Behavioral* Sciences 


3 


k 


2 


2 




Social Sciences 


3 


\ 

2 


2 . 






Total 


16 


13 




3 


2 



From Cultural Pluralism to World View 

' . Probably the most ambitious goal of this general education program Is to 
^foster a world view In the minds of Uos Medanos College students. Achievement 
of "this goal would be difficult to measure even If there had been a flve--or more-- 
year accumulation of student sample. With only a one-year freshman class It v^as 
Impossible to measure other than by Inference. 

i4n 



From course outlines, from course reading lists, from films, records, - 

pictures, etc. It could be Inferred that students were exposed to a broader world 

view. Some examples: the listening required In the general education course In 
» 

music drew from India, Japan, China, Africa, the Near East and from American 
Indians as well as from the usual source of Western Civilization; phllosophy^ , 
Included Lao-Tse andXKrishna Just as it Included Socrates and John Dewey; 
Oriental, African andlla Raza art v;ere part of the viewing done by all students 
In art apprfcclatjpnr; thfe literature courses were all world literature courses 
and were not segmented into American literature or English literature ©r European 
literature; the anthropology and astronomy Instructors collaborated on a 
planetarium show which Illustrated the mythii' of creation throughour the v^rld, 
with the Judeo-Chrlstlan and the scientific myths onj^^^r^-among a dozen' others. 
Other examples abounded, yet It could noJt be concluded that all general education 
courses exposed students to a widening world view. Such exposure remains a goal 
toward which much more thought ani effort will have to be applied. 

In the conceptualization of this general educatlqn program perhaps the 
alssumptlon was made that the facu I ty members themselves would all come with well- 
developed world views, which they would readily transmit to the students. It 
was the Impression of the evaluators that the ethnic diversity within the 
faculty was remarkable, and that they were teaching each other and their stu^Jents 
to be accepting and appreciative of cultural pluralJsm. This may represent the 
Intermediate step towar^^'a world view. Yet, It Is,aIso.true that first-generation 
college graduates, who have usually had?to struggle and viork their v/ay to the 
professional ranks, are not noted for their depth and breadth of sophistication. 
The assumption that facu 1 ty, members come with a v/orld view Is only true In varying 
degrees. If a college aspI>«^to generate a comprehensive world vl«^ In the minds 
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of Its stifclents, it must ajso work unceasingly to generate an ever-expanding and 
clarifying world view In the minds of Its Instructors. This can be achieved by. 
a formal program of staff development and by establishing a prevailing attitude 
of approval and reward for Iz^ose who break free from the parochialism i^n\thelr 

1 Ives. ^ , 

A world view Is certainly not a necessary result of world travel) yet for 
people with any openness of mind, world travel does help. Teachers as a profes- 
sional group are known for travel and too much weight shoujid not be given to this 
point, yet It Is a fact that this young (also read low on the salary schedule) 
faculty did an Inordinate amount of travel In the twp-y^|^er^od of* the General 
Education Project. Mexico, Centraf America, South America, India, CKlna, Africa 
and Western Europe were all on the itinerar^es of th-ls peripatetic faculty. It 
was the hope and the expectation of the evaluators that tra\^el by some will 
stimulate travel by all, that the "travel b<fg^lll be catching, 

Some Impressions of Seminars and^^^tr;igats 

Each Wednesday afternoon the general education faculty met from ^:-00 pm to 
6:00. pm. The meetings began in September 1973 and continued through' May 1975- 
In addition to these two hours per week for some 72 weeks, the Instructors met 
Innumerable hours in unscheduled, sub-area planning sessions. It was no wonder 
that after two years the general education Jnstructors knew each other very well 
and radiated the impression of high sensitivity to their colleagues, eagerness 
to learn from e§ch ether and w-ll'llngness to continue to work together.. The . ^ 
Wednesday afternoon seminars were used not or)ly for team planning but also for 
critiques of the generic class presentations, 
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since It was part of the plan and since they had lost most of their fears 
about each other .^-tnstrucl^pi^^, sat In, or participated In, each other's generic 
classes. That In Itself was a breakthrough , -for most college Instructors never, 
have an opportunity to visit each other^' classes and to have direct feedback' 
from colleagues about what was taught and how It was taught. 

In the early. phases of the planning process, the seminars were meetings of 

^ if , > • ' 

the whole general education' facul ty. It took some time just to get cleaf In 
• . everyone's mind the dimensions and the ccmplexl ties of the general education model. 

Also during the first year the seminar' Veaders were stllj Impressed with the value 
of outside consultants, seme of whom the faculty later rated as very valuable and 
some of whom they rated, as poor. . , " 

. To some extent ,the Instructors were a little resentful of the genera T sessions 
since they knew they were soon going tO have to face 90 to 120 students In the 
generic sessions and were desperate to settle with their colleagues on objectives, 
content, Resource mater lal s and methods of presentation. Inthe secgnd year,, 
the operational year, they wanted to meet In small group sessions to do the 
detailed, last-minute planning for the upcoming generic sessions and also wanted 
critiques on the last sessions and to talk abo,ut tle-lns with the discipline 
courses. 

Even so, most of the meetings of the whole were Important and the faculty 
knew It. They were particularly appreciative of the contributions of DrAhester 
Case, "the Professional Development Facll Itator. 1 1 was he who developed the 
format of the course outlines and gave group and Individual assistance in thinking 

' through and structuring these outlines. It was also Case who taught the group how 
to brainstorm; how to percolate the contents of the several disciplines for their 

•generic commonalities, and then how to extract these for the generic courses. 

Er|c ' ' ' . lf)2 < 



'As can be Inferred from this discussion of the weekly seminars, major attention 
and most of the time was spent on generic courses. That Is understandable since 
they were the furthest from the Instructors' experience and loomed most formidable. 
But the point Is also offered as a criticism. Failure to spend sufficient time 
on the discipline courses resulted In their being more traditional and less Inno- 
vative. Further, It resulted In less coordination between the generjc and, the 
discipline courses, and coordination Is, of course, a major objective In an intra- 

dlsclpl Inary package. ' , 

Retreat houses In Santa Cruz, Boulder Creek, Saint Mary's College and 
San Dbmlano were all used as locales for faculty retreats. Three of these were 
two or more days In duration, and only the one at St. Mary's College was a one-day 
stand. At first It seemed reasonable to restrict the retreats to the general 
education faculty, but experience proved otherwise. As a matter of fact the 
•fourth retreat at San Domiano was used primarily for the non-general education 
faculty to tell the genera/ education faculty about their own programs and how 
general education could be better related to special education. 

These retreats brought Oalue far In excess of thelr-^cost ^nd In ways which " 
were not fully anticipated. They welded the general- education faculty Into a 
worthing unit, instructors from different cultural backgrounds lost their strange- 
ness to each other and became Individuals, Instead of types In a category, 
instructors who were essentially strangers ate together, worked together, drank 
together and had fun together, and In this process, colleagues became friends. 
The' long blocks of time allowed for rea\ sharing of Ideas, for arguing out the 
' relative Importance of subject matter, for developing- 1 earning strategies and for 
tcstl"ng out teaching tactics on each other, and finally just for structured and 
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unstructured bull sessions on Los Medanos College ^nd the validity of its 
goals and objectives. ' The retreats Involving the whole faculty played a most 
Important role in forestalling the we-they split between general education and 
qareer education Instructors. These later retreats, particularly the one at San 
Domlano, In which the non-general education faculty presented a "show and tell" 
about their programs, ma'de the general education faculty more cognizant of what 
their colleagues In cafeer education were doing and gave the non-general education 
staff Insights Ipto what the generic courses, the discipline courses and pluraK 
pursM Its. were all about. 

Staff Evaluation of Generic Courses 

The whole notion of generic courses Is that subject disciplines are not 

unique but cluster Into families and that within any one family there are common 

concep-ts, principles, theories, etc. The very fact that generic courses were 

planned and ^aught was beginning evidence that this notion was sound. However, 

the course outlines for the generic courses did not always bring commonalities 

J ^ ^ 

Into sharp focus. This concerned the president, so he askeu the deans to have 

Instructors In each area extract and articulate the concepts and generalizations 

.be I ng^ taught In their respective generic courses. The results of this effort 

>Tave been discussed In Chapter 1\/, The Generic Courses, and lllustl^ated In 

Table 12. 

It Is mentioned again here because evaluation of this project was seen as 
••action research**; hence when, the, president 's evaluation gave a new lead and It 
was foll^d^ even though It was not wlthln\he original eyaluatlbn design. From 
studying the efforts of each of the sjx general education areas, the evaluators 
"concluded that common concepts and principles do exist, that they can be 
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articulated and presumably can be taught. It was apparent to the evaluators 
that*«ome areas had more difficulty in articulating commonalities than others. 
The sciences, for example, seemed to render common concepts and principles quite 
easily. In language arts, a field In which Ins t'ruc tors had not been taught to 
think alpng these lines, the task was a difficult one.' As a" matter of fact, the 
process In language arts, hmnanlstic stydles and behavioral sciences resulted In 
a new Insight, to wit. that common attitudes, common values and common belief 
systems were being taught as much as colnmon concepts and principles. The con- 
clusion emerged that If affective aspects are being taught-which they are-then 
•instructors need to be consciously aware that they are. Students need to be 
honestly told that teaching |s as directed to affective learning as It Is to 
cognitive learning. And Instructors need to devise ways of assessing and grading 
the affective learning that Is taking place. ^ , 

Student Evaluation of Generic Courses 

The plan for evaluating tbls general education model called for "laying the 
groundv5ork^for later evaluation of student development In terms of the program's 
objectives." The one-year operatlbnal phasewas not long enough to warrant any 
substantial effort toward evaluating theprogram's Impact on students. However, 
the evaluators and staff recognized that beginning a long-term evaluation of this 
Impact was the next order of business. 

This will not be easy, for even when^valld Instruments for measuring learning 
are devised, It Is always difficult to establish cause and effect. None of this 
- was attempted for the f I rst-year studertts. The only Involvement In student 
evaluation w^s a mode'st attempt to get at reactions to the generic courses, 'in 
the closing week of the spring semester 1975, students In all generic courses 
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except humanistic studies were asked to respond to six multiple-choice questions. 
The que'§tlons and the percentage of students responding to each choice are 
reported In Table 21. 



TABLE 21 

STUDENT EVALUATION OF GENERIC COURSES BY AREAS 



Question 1: My genera T feeling about this course IstL 

(A) very positive ^ (D) negative 

(B) positive^ (E) very negative 

(C) HP feel Ing one way or the other 


Area 


Total 
Response 


Choice, A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Cholce^D 


Choice E 


Behavtora 1 
Science 


. 195 


\2% 




22^ 




1% 


Social 
Science 


189 


n% 




\k% 


\n 




Language 
Arts 


205 


\s% 


56^ 


18^ 


8% 


1% 


Biological 
Science • 


102 


\l% . 


n% 


20^ 


19^ 


n% 


Physical 
Science 


' 177 






lk% 


Z\% 





Question 2: The goals of the course (what was expected of me as to what I was 

^ supposed to do and supposed to learn) were: 

^ ^ (A) very clear to me (D) unclear to me • 

(B) clear- to me (E) very unclear 

(C) neither clear nor Cinclear to me 



Area 


T^tal 
Response 


Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Choice E 


Bc^havloral 
Science 


V197 


19% 


sn . 




9* 


1% 


Social 
Science 


igT^— - 




sn/ 


13f 


6^ 


\% 


Language 
Arts ^ 


205 


15^ ^ 


— -^3% 


191^ 




1% 


Biological 
Science 


99 


18% 




A% 


20% 


3% 


Physical 
Science 


158 


18;^ 




llk% 


13% 
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TABLE 21 
(continued) 



duestlon 3: InVegard to the syllabus, the handouts and, other readl^igs for 

this course, I can honestly sa^: . 

(A) (^always read what was assigned • (D) I rarely read what 

(B) I usually read what was. assigned was assigned 

(C) I sometimes read what was assigned U) I nev^r read what 

was, assigned ; 



Area 


Total 
Response 


.Choice A 


Choice B 


Cho'lce C 


Choice D 


Choice E 


Behavioral 
Science 


195 






161 ■ 


3% 


Z% 


Social 
Science 


189 


■ 23^ 




21^ 


■ 11% • 


\% 


Language 
Arts 


^ 203 . 


23^ 


23% 






.\\% 


B ! 0 1 og t ca 1 
Scl ence 


100 


in 




27% 


n 


5% 


Physical 
Science 


159 






2B% 


\3% 


3% 






ft 










Question 


When 1 left each presentation, the concepts, generalisations, 
principles and attitudes the InstructbP was trying to get across 




were: ^ 

[A) afmost always clear to me (D)vrarely c 

[B) usually clear to me ' (E) never cl 
!C) sometimes clear to me 


lear to me 
ear to me 


1 

a. 


Area 


Tula 1 
Resiionse 


Choice A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Choice E 


Behavioral 
Science 


196 


2]% 




23% 


f>% 


2% 


Social 
Science 


188 ' 




k2% 


18^ 


k% 


, 2% 


^Language 
Arts 


206 




52% 


22% 


\3% 




Btolog leal 
Science 






33% 


23% 


3% 


2% 


Physical 
Science 


167 


23% 


k3% 


25% 


k% 


t 



157 
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TABLE 21 
(contlnu/ed) 
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Question 5: The statement that mos-t closely fits my feeling Is: " 

(A) 1 enjoyed the presentations and learned a lot 

(B) I enjoyed the presentations but didn't always lelarn much 

, / (C) 1 usually learned something, but 1 didn't especially enjoy 
the presentations 
(D) 1 didn't learn much and 1 didn't enjoy the presentations- 




very muc 












Area 


Total 
Response 


Choice A 


Choice B 


ChoIeer€' 


Choice D 


No Choice 
E Given 


Behavlorat 
Science . 


165 




39* 


16* ^ 


11* 




Social 
Science 


189 




23% 


26% 


2* 




Language 
Arts 


208 


39* 


m% 


' 13* 


6* 




Btologica 1 
Science 


98 


3^% 


32% 


2m 


10* . 




Physical 
Science 


167 


36* 


33% 


15* 


]0% 





Question 6: To me, the connection betweep the generic course and the 
discipline course v;as : 

(A) very clear and consistent 

(B) mostly clear and consistent 

(C) na opinion one way or the other 

(D) mostly unclear and Inconsistent 



fE) verv unclear and unconslstent 


£ 


Area 


Total 

Response - 


t:hoIce A 


Choice B 


Choice C 


Choice D 


Choice E 


Behavioral 
Science 


131 


15* . 


.39* ^ 


19* 


15* " 


' 5* 


Social 
Science 


189 


31* 


■38* \ ■ 


15* 


13* 


3* 


Language 
Arts 


206 


13* 


39* ^ 


. 2***' ^* 


13* 


11* 


Biological 
Science 




28* 


28* 


28* 


11* 


e% 


Physical 
Science 


165 

<, 


22* 




18* 


' • 16* 


k% 



0 
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While these student responses do not add up to VVave reviews" for the generic 
courses, the fact that the majority of students responded favorably (Choice A'or 
Choice B) to all questions seems encouraging, particularly for the first-year 
attempt. It appears that the generic courses In biological and physical sciences 
did not yet enjoy an overwhelmingly positive Image. Almost half of the students 
In language arts Were not doing the reading tbey were assigned. All areas did a 
reasonably good job In.maklng the course goals clear to the students, with the 
social sciences having 'the highest record In this regards Language arts 
appears to have had the greatest success In clarifying the comctiori concepts, ^ 
generalizations, principles and attitudes for the s'tudentsi which seems odd since 
the Instructors In this area experienced the greatest difficulty In extracting 
and articulating these commonal Itjes. Two thirds or more of the students In all 
areas admitted that they enjoyed the highly mediated generic presentations while 
not being nearly so sure they had learned much from these presentations. The most 
consistently negative response concerned seeing clear connections between the 
generic courses and their respective discipline courses. 

As a final note It should be repeated that this evaluation was essentially, 
directed at the planning process and the effect of the planning process on the 

V 

faculty. The full" Impact of the general* education program on. students has yet 
to be measured. Jhe soundness of conceptualization and the progress to date on 
thls^roject seem sO promising that full-scale evaluation addressed to the Impact 
on students Is certainly warranted. 1 1 should .begin In 1975-76 to capture the 
first sophomore class and should be a continuing aspect of the general ^ 
education program. 
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CHAPTER X 

* 

Problems and Further Developments 

In the building of this general education model there was always some appre- 
hension that the word ''model'* would sound pretentious- The term was used as a 
noun but the dictionary definition as a verb was closer to what was really meant: 
*'to wdrk Into shape." It was never considered as "representation of designed 
or actuaV object proportioned In all dimensions."' It was not "proportioned In 
all diraignslons" and there ,1s and will continue to be a need "to work Into 
shape. " In this last chapter the unfinished work, as seen at this moment, will 
he described and the next or^der of business will be Indlpated. 

Currlcular Evaluation 

Community Colleges have traditionally set great store oh the evaluation of 
Instructors. This Is as I t should be since how an Instructor teaches Is part of 
the learning equation. However, another part of that learning equation Is what 
Is taught. la the latter regard, colleges have been more Inclined to settle for 
general agreement on course titles and then to give the (i^structors the academic 
freedom to determine the content within ^hat title. Such latitude Is not possible 
In 5 currlcular model that Is Interdisciplinary In goal, that' was Inltl^ly 
team planned and whose success remains dependent upon linkage between the geheric 
and the disclpl Ine courses. TKerefore there Is an Institutional mandate to 
periodically evaluate and revise the course outlines. This Is being done syste- 
matically l-n this the second year of operation of the general education program. 
As a matter of fact. It Is being done with non-general education courses as well 
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as those In general education. It Is Jseing done by a team which includes the 
dean of the area an.l those Instructors who teach that course or who teach courses 
^directly related to It. 

This evaluation and revision of course outlines Is one way of Institutionalizing 
the tem planning of curriculum. However^ It Is a periodic rather than an on-going 
process. During the two-year grant, th.e planning year. and the first operational 
year, the general education Instructors met weekly for teqrti planning and team 
critiquing. Under the terms of the grant, they were paid an honorarium for at 
least two of the many hours spent each v/eek In this task of curriculum development. 
The point Is that the need Is still there while the grant money Is not. These 
Instructors teach an average of IS**" hours per week and, by virtue of the demo- 
cratic Involvement called for by the Los Medanos College governance model, spend 
another two or three hours per week In essential meetings. Some way beyond over- 
burdening Instructors needs to be found by which a return could be made to the 
weekly two hour planning and critique sessions. Time Is needed for total group 
sessions and time Is needed for subject area sessions. 

The commonalities to be taught In each generic course (concepts, principles, 
general Izations, theories, attitudes and values) were arrived at^by brainstorming 
OTong Instructors who would teach that generic course. This was probably as good 
a beginning way as any to answer the questions '*What deserves* to be taught?*' and 
"What applies to all discipline courses within ^hls area?" However, In the 
philosophic considerations this point was made: /'The judgment on what Is Important 
enough for all to learn has to have Input from those who are most knpwlet^geable 
In various fields (scholars), from those who will do the teaching (educators), 
and from those to whom the teaching Is directed (students).'* So far, the InRut 
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has only come directly from those who will do the teaching. What Is needed now 
Is a critical review of generic Qourse content by scholars In the respective 
subject areas. Los Medanos College Is a member of a Bay Area consortium of 
colleges and universities. This would be, an excellent resource agency to which 
to turn for validation, or correction, by scholars of present generic course 
"subject matter. As to student -Input , more will be said on this In the section 
on Continuing the Evaluation. 

^ The critique by scholars needed. for the generic courses Is also needed for 
the disclpl Ine courses. Here, the question' should be 'Vhat Is the absolutely ,, 
essential -content that has to be taught?" Too often, discipline Instructors 
think that everything they ever learned about thel r disclpl Ine has to be at 
least Introduced. This Is patently Impossible, particularly when they are 
obliged to spend some time In the discipline course tlelng the threads frofifi 
the generic course and also taking roughly one third of the time for plural 
pursuits. Of course both of these endeavors contribute dl rectly to the objec*- 
tlves of the discipline course yet some Instructors, still burdened with a mind- 
set of a traditional discipline course, continue to feel derlllct In their 
coverage of content. They need reassurance that Judgment of coverage should be 
based upon the total package (generic plus discipline plus plural pursuit). Or 
If highly respected consultants agr(?e that essential content^ Is being short- 
changed, then the whole Issue should be thrown open for re-thlnklng. 

. Currlcular Developments ^ ^ ' 

'The planning of generic and discipline courses made the general education 
Instructors more sharply awire that they v/ere often as Intent on affective 
learning as on cognitive learning. Their thinking and their experience made 
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them receptive to recent research that memory of facts Is soon eroded away by 
time. It Is pattftfn of thought, It Is process of learning, It Is emotional 
conviction that has longevity. If this Is granted, then the question comes to 
be how does one teach for patterns of thinking about content, for process of 
• learning, for efnot|^onal Impact? ^ second question follows hard upon the first: 
how does one evaluate for molar patterns not details of subject matter, for 
process not product of learning, for emotional not cognitive components of 
knowledge? Hopefully! Instructors are,golng to find their own answers within 
the process of staff development and that Is what mikes staff developm^t so 
exciting. University professors may get their professional rewards IK^the 
generation of new knowledge. Community college Instructors may get their 
professional rewards ln\he generation of new ways to transmit understanding. 
Who Is to say which Is mor^ Important? • 

The linking of the generic course to the discipline courses and discipline 
courses to the generic course Is an essential part of this model. The generic 
course Is not self-contained and does not have an Internal logic Independent of 
Its discipline courses. If the linkage Is not connected It Is left floa-tlng as 
a collection of abstractions. The discipline courses, If not linked to the 
generic, arc either heavy with redundancy or have gaping holes at the higher 
levels of concept, principle, theory, etc. The tle;lns have to be made at hot 
«nds. 

More has to be done to assure that thisjinkage Is made. The Instructors 
In the discipline tourses have to Introduce and make relevant that which will 
next be taught In the generic course. n In turn, the generic course Instructor 
Is obliged to make vlvl^d the Implications of each concept for the respective 
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disciplines. Then In the class following the generic presentation, the discipline 

' ' ' ■ k - ■ 

Insl^ructors need to cinch the connections by pointing out the revelancy of the 

generic material to present or future content In the discipline course. Thts^.may 
sound h"eavler with connection than It ^tually Is. The preface to the generic 
content can be made In the last five minutes of the discipline class. The 
Implications for the disciplines can simply be the 1 1 Itjstrot Ions used by the 
generic Instructor to vivify the concepts being taught. The recap of the 
generic content can be the five minute opener of the next discipline class 
meeting. This Is the price of IntradI sclpl Inary teaching and It may be the 
price of any good teaching. To use the maxim of the architect Ludwig 
Mies van 4er Rohe, "Less Is more." It may result In more understanding to teach 
less but to mal<e more connections among tho'Je things being taught. Typically, 
students fall down In their learning when .Instructors fall to provide bridges' 
from one Idea to another. It Is the connection which makes the sense. 

One of the goals oythls general education program Is to help students 
develop a vjorld viev// This term' Is used In the sense of an International pers- 
pcctlve rather than fa philosophic frame for viewing the world, I.e.. iUltani^thcumiQ, 
Perhaps Its meaning \n this currlcglrir model falls between these two definitions 
for !t does imply a purposeful Interjecting of the non-Western to compensate 
for the traditional orientation to Western ClvPUzatlon. It olso Implies on 
accsptance of the ptlilosophlc assumption that sur>\val depends upon seeing and 
ltdentlfying self as (a member a/ the human family 1lv>^g 1" an interdependent 
and f ragi le world. 

Whatever the defjinltlon, world view con come from two sources withia a 
eollcgc, from the faculty and/or from the curriculum. Orje can compensate, for the 
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Other. If the faculty's own education and experience is still a bit parochial, 

^ this can be' balanced by an Insistence that the content of the curriculum (the 

pattern of courses, the course objectives, the units covered, the reading ^ 

materolal, the sights and sounds of the media, the outside spea^kers) bfe weighted 

' ■ toward the non-,Western in ord«#l to achi eve. a balanced world view. At the same 

time, .the staff development program ^of^t'he college should be geared toward • 

' expanding the faculty's world view.. Both of these sources are being developed 

at Los Medanos Colleg^eS^ since curriculum modi fi cat ion ' is more Immediate ajnd 

less subject to the vagaries of In'^ldual differences it should take precedency,: 

J ^- ■ . ^ 

Societal Issues ' , 

There was a ''vague If not faulty conceptualization of how societal Issues 
would fit Into this general education model. The first part of the reasoning 
was accurate enough, I.e., students need to know l^he nature and'magnl tude of 
the problems they f[a<^if they are to properly design their education to help 
solve tfiem. HoweverXlti was never made clear where and from whom they^would 
get a struct?ured plct'iift of these societal Issues. There were some hazy state- ' 
ments about how generic course Instructors would use societal Issues as Ulus- 
tratlons to demonstrate the relevancy of what they were teaching. TJjere w^je 
equally cloudy references to how discipline course Instructors would show how 
the knowledge they Were teaching had Implications for societal Issues.". In 
retrospect It Is apparent that both of these assume that students come with 
fully developed knowledge o> these problems or that students are getting a highly 
structured treatmentr of these Issues from- sane othe^* source.. The first operational 
year demonstrated that neither of these assumptions was valid. Actually, most 
general education Instructors made a valiant effort despite this poor conceptuaj 
zatlon and on treatment of the problems of equity by race and by sex were 

' * ^ 
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em 1 neiHt 1 y successf u t . On . pthg^X Is.aues.. the treatment was more spotty and. the/ 

success more dubious. ^ . 

The societal Issues number Tar more than those-'of race and sex and some; 
loucK directly upon survival— "survival of humanity, survival of the social 
order, suryl-val 'of the earth upon which humanity abides." Most social analysts 
would agree that If the following Is not a definitive 1 1 st Ing 1 1 at least 
Illustrates the jeopardy which the on-coming generation faces: 
The threat and the magn I tude of i nuclear "war 
The limits of national sovereignty In a nuclear age 
The physical and psychological effects- of population Inundation 
The possibility of Irreverslb4e ecological disaster 
Finite natural resources and the cpl lapse of materialism 
The "haves" and the '"have-nots": Redistribution of the world's goods 
The role of the^^Unlted States In a post-Vietnam world ^ 
The erosion of credlbl 1 1 ty and , fal th In the democratic model 
The loss of nerve, ;confldence and program in the ^Western World 
The national malaise: Alienation and finesses of the spirit 
The loss pf conisclence and the dimming of outrage toward evil 
Crime, terrorism and anarchy:' The collapse of order 
The limits of science and technology 
Toward equality of sex 

Pluralism In race, culture and life style 

* " ■ i- - . .. 

The. search 'for a new ethic and new values In a changing social order. 

• * ^ These societal Issues are a heavy burden to load oa to students. They 
require accurate definition*, a marshalling of evidence to demonstrate the 

IGG ^' 
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gravity of -each, and, If utter depression Is to be avoided, a full presentati) 
of t'he^, options for possible so I ut I on .V Seen In this light, It Is obvious fhat . 
they cannot get full explication In the generic courses.- It Is equally obvious 
that there^ Is neither time nor systematic way to assure thfelr coverage in the 
discipline courses. The instructors themselves need ta^ thorough run-down on 
these complex Issues. They need help from experts In seeing how their disciplines 
relate to the ^rlous Issues and to the optl'ons open for possible solution. The 
best that can be?^ hoped for. In the generic and discipline courses Is for Instructors 
to know these Issues well enough for them to relate the knowledge they are 
teaching^ to these societal Issues. Actually, this flow of Implications can and 
should go both ways: the Implications the knowledge being presented has for 
the societal Issues »and the Implications the societal Issues have for the 

• • ' • . . ■ •'■,') 

knowledge being pi^esented. * . . 

If It Is admitted that a highly structured presentat lon^f the societal 
Issues cannot be accbmpllshed In the generic and discipline courses, then how 
should It be done? It Is proposed that the following be conducted as an experi- 
ment during the academic year I976-J977- Offer a 1/2 unit course meeting every 
other week at noon on Wednesdays (College Hour) In' which experts define ^each of 
the societal Issues, marshall the evidence of their gravity and give options for 
possible solutions. Needless to say, these authorities on each Issue would 
need to be lucid and compelling speakers.^ Their lectu/es would be presented 
In the gymnasium/auditorium to accommodate perhaps 500 or even I ,000 students. 
This series of 16 to 18 lectures would really add up to a year's course' (one 
unit) and would be hlgh-ly recommended (tf not made a concurrent prerequisite) 
for all freshmen enrolled In any area of the general education program. To 
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make the a1 i-too-sJ^rX lecture hour really pay off, a compilation of readings 
on< the societal Issues would be assembled for the students' preparatory reading. 
The general education Instructors would meet with these expferts at 1:00 p-m* 
after the Wednesday lecture for a seminar on how the knowledge In their respec- 
tlve fields relates to the societal Issue. These would be Professional Staff 
Development seminars led by the Professional Development Faclirtator, Dr. Case, 
and together with the preceding lecture would earn professional growth credit 
on the salary sehedule for participant* faculty members. 

Plural Pursuit's « . 

The confusion and resultant cri ticism of plural pursuits 'that welled up 
during the first operational semester sapped conviction of thef r -worth and 
made supporters cautious. In the second semester much of the confusion 
subsided and the Instructors who had seriously tried to make the Idea of 
plural pursuits work found that i\ did work. Some of th6 student projects^ 
were arresting In their creativity and quality and often these were done by 
*»students who were n6^^t typically "good students." 

The demonstrated value of plural pursuits argues for becoming more Insistent 
that time and effort be allotted to them. Colleagues and administrators should 
/become less tolerant of those few Instructors whose I ndlf ferent or unimaginative 
approach makes It more difficult for other Instructors to hold their students to 
the mark. One way this firmer stance can be Institutional l2ed Is tp develop a 

bare-bones standard handout which tells students what plural pursuits are, what 

^. . ' 

are the parameters of accepta|)I I ftV of projects, what Is the calendar of 
expectancies, what are the av|^I l^ble resources , to whom can they turn for help, 
how the small group sessions will be run and how they will be evaluated on 
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process' and/or product. To this standardized handout can be added any variation 
peculiar to the Instructor or to the course.., <>,He re again, the underglrding 
philosophic postulate would be ^'freedom within a framework of structure." 

Other Ideas on plural pursuits have been voiced. Henry Lawson, political 
science Instructor, argues" that instructors should Insist (and help) -students 
think of plural pursuits projects that have Wnmedlate relevancy, a face-value 
payoff, and that whenever possible their locus should be moved out Into the 
community. Some non-general educjatlon. Instructors , particularly some nursing 
Instructors, have experimented and have found value In pi ural pursul ts for their 
own specialty courses. ^ThTs IS really not surprising since the basic* notion 
of giving students experleace In designing their own education applies to 
specialty education as much as It applies to general education. Ross MacDonald, 
language arts Instructor, thinks there should be a writing component In virtually 
every plural pursuit. This Is In noway a plea for return to term papers. He 
reasons 1) writing Is a means of clarifying thogght, 2) writing disciplines 
students to organize that which they have learned, 3) the students need the 
experience In writing and ^) writing leaves a product from which others can 
profit. Edwin Boles, plural pursuits librarian, asks for the cooperation of 
Instructors In his development of a compendium, or n\^he a vertical file, of 
ex^plary plural pursuits for the Learning Resource Center. These could be used 



as models by new students still unfamiliar with wha4: Is m^ant by plural pursul>5-^ 

iLd 

by several Instructors Is that of a plural pursuits publication.^ This would 



l^nd could be used as measures of quality by all students. One final Idea volt 



give additional extrinsic reward to those students whose plural pursuits were 
Judged by a panel of Instructors to be of such worth as to deserve publication 
to the student body^ and. to the wider community. 
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Further Involvefnent of the Learning Resource ^Center 

At the beginning of this project some of the Instructors were at the /'show 
a movle^^ level of 'sophistication In media. They have come a long way since then. 
The generic courses particularly challenged them to develop highly mediated pre- 
sentatlons. Some moved to completely jnedlated packages which had the negative 
effect of removing their physical presence and, since they put so many hours 
Into preparation, made them reluctant to change one jot or tittle for the next 
presentation. This, of course, would be the media equivalent of using lecture 
notes, yellowed with age and obsolescence. Even so, It was tfiose who were bold 
and* creative enough to try fully mediated packages who convinced others that 
media could be used with great effectiveness. <^ 

The next step In medl^'use calls for a plan who^e ogtllnes are just 
beginning to emerge. The^, Learning Resource Center has audio and visual equipment 
whose potential' far exceeds that of the learning material now available tO/be 
used through these marvelous machines. Canned learning material Is available 
for purchase but most of It I s' of f- ta rget for the goals and* objectives of the 
general education courses; It doesn't hit even in the vicinity of ^ tfefe target 
In the generic courses. Buying commercial material for any course, particularly 
fully packaged material, does, to a greater or lesser degree, abrogate the 
Instructors perogatIve--and duty--to shape^ the curriculum of that course, ^n 
the other hand, to expect the Instructor to know proper use of all equipment and 
to* direct the still photographer, the video photographer, the motion picture 
photographer, the graphic artist, and the sound man Is to expect the Impossible. 
Los Medanos College Is fortunate In having a Learning Resource Director who has 
the skill and creativity to be such a' producer/director but again It Is 
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unre^rltstlc to expect him to do this for all the teaching hours of the hundreds 
of cla^^es which are offered. 

The fact Is N.B.C. and CB.S, and P.B.S, are, In their tetter moments, 
superior to Harvard, Yale and Los Medanos College In their capacity to teach 
people. They have mobility, and access, and currency, and technical teams, and 
talegl^ and money galore^ No college could • approach what CB.S. did when they 
had Dan Rather head a team to make a documentary on American Assaslns. However, 
television networks do not have a curriculum. They only cover that which "Is 
guaranteed" to capture the Interest of the buying public. They present only 
shadows on a screen. They are restricted to a one-way flow whereas education 
Is an Interchange. 

What Is needed Is a systematic way for colleges to tap the mul 1 1 -ml J 1 Ion 
dollar archives of television, Thlstvould call for computer-level complexity 
In subject Indexing for, to use <^n analogy. Instructors only need a quote from 
a book, not the whole book. Another way to go would be for colleges to d,evelop 
their own archive. There are legal questions of copyright In this method and It 
has the further limitations of starting fronfi scratch (ho accumulation of material, 
from past years^) and of being dependent upon Instructors knowing In advance v/hat 
programs will be worth video-iaping for storage In the local archive^ 

At the moment, Los Medahos College Is simply aware that In the Immediate 
future film and tape material will be collected Just as bo>>ks are now collected. 
Development of a mode|^ for how thfs audio/visual material can/ best be made 
available and Incorporated Into teaching Is high on the agenda. Brief experience 
has taught that pictures and sound make marvelous Illustrations of Ideas and carry 
an emotional Impact that words alone cannot. Experience also suggests that the 
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Instructor's presence Is the constant and that the media needs to be wo.ven In 
and out but atwayS subordinate to, the presence of that Instructor. To do ?Vils 
properly. Instructors need training and continued help In conceptualizing the 
mediated unit, In storyboarding , In scenario wri ting and In editing. St)me will 
also need to learn better how to use the media technicians which the Learning 
Resource Center has available. 

There are other tasks associated with the general education program which 
merit high placement on Ihe agenda of the Learning Resource Center. There 
seems to be a near universal problem when the media approach hs used In making 
proper prefaces, transitions and recapitulations. Maybe the instructors and 
their media consultants and technicians get so close to the material as to be 
blinded to the need for saying *'ThlsJs what I am going to do." "This Is vyhy I 
am going to do It. "."I am now moving from Idea A to Idea B and this Is their 
connection'' and "These are the high points of what I just covered." A second 
problem that needs thought and development Is that of using media as a substitute 
for reading and a method of teach I ng • reading . Students with serious reading 
problems need an immediate substitute for the reading they cannot handle. However, 
a film or tape substitute ls.no long-term answer to their problem ye^ film and 
tape may be the means by which they reinforce and Improve reading skills. Two 
other problems deserve quick mention. Plural pursuits are fast becoming a major 
activity of the whole student body. This will soon swamp the one person desig- 
nated as the plural pursuits librarian. Giving assistance to students In their 
plural pursuits Is really just a'varlatlon on being a reference librarian. 
Therefore, all Los Medanos College librarians can and should become plural 
pursuits librarians. Closely allied to this Is the special need for rapid and 
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full development of the vertical files.- Both plural pursuits and societal 
Issues call for the accumulation and ^packaged accessibility of h|/gh1y ,current 
materials. vRapId growth of the vertical files will occur only tf all faculty 
members Join the search and become the gleanors of the fugitive material. 

0 

Continuing The Evaluation 

To date, the evaluation of this general education project has been largely 
evaluation of planning and process. This evaluation will be continued and will, 
no doubt, turn. more to evaluation of effectiveness. There Is some (question 
whether this model of general education can be evaluated by the usual measure . 
of amount of knowledge retained by the students. It Is admittedly molar 
and affective and ethical In goal. Simple measurement of knowledge retained-- 
and this In Itself Is not simple— Is an Inadequate assessment of whether such 
goals were appro^zhed. It Is also questionable whether this general education 
modeJ can be evaluated by Its long term, objective effect on the lives of 
students. There Is no control group for compaYlson and there are far too many 
Intervening variables. What seems more promising Is a periodic repeat of the 
Instructor evaluation of all facets of the general education program by outside 
evaluators using depth Interview, The depth In terv lev7' approach by outside 
evaluator^ should also be used with students currently In the program and with 
student^-ciho have completed all six of the general education packages and who 
have the perspective that time affords. 

There are some Immediate evaluative measures that should be taken. In 
May 1976 there should be a re--check of the student evaluation of the generic 
courses first done In May 1975- The saaie questionnaire could be used' to make 
direct comparison easy. A similar Instrument should be devised to get at student 
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reactions to the discipline courses. ,Some students are already doing their own 



evaluation of plural pursuits. Actually, two different teams of students are 
Interviewing administrators, faJ/lty arid students about pVural pursuits as their 



piper, The LMC . Experience , and wTll be kept on file In the Learning Resource Center. 
These student studies will be of value but more Is needed. Particularly there Is 
a need for some Institutional form of quality control of plural pursuits so that 
all Instructors and all students know that the Institution takes plural pursuits 
seriously* One other Immediate check needs to be made and that Is a study'of 
the articulation of the generic/discipline packages In general education to this 
senior colleges. F4nally, It Is recommended that at the end of five years (three 
graduating classes) there should be a full dress evaluation of this general 
education program planned and carried out by an outside evaluation team. 



own plural pursuits projects. 




,elr results will be published In the college 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 
Language Arts ITG 



Cou rse Description 



APPENDIX 1 ' 

■V. ■ 

COURSE OUTLINE ^ ^ ^ \^ 



ITG Language and Thought * 1 unit 

Prerequisite: Concurrent enrollment In Language Arts 5TG or 15TG or 25TG. 
1 hour lecture 

Concepts and principles concerning thought and the communication process In 
reading, writing and speech; language as a determinant In perception, thought , 
and behavior; language as a symbol system. for both describing and holding on 
to reality; the effect of cultural d'lverslty on the language arts; language as 
a factor In ethnic and class relationships. In the erosion of credibility. In 
alienation and In other socletaj Issues. 

OVERVIEW 

The course Is designed to reflect the multiplicity of language relationship 
and functions Inbasic forms of conwunlcatlons. This one semester course meets 
one hour per week and broadly fami l larizes the student with essential principles 
and concepts that are dealt with In more elaborate detail in an appropriate 
discipline course (Speech 25TG, Writing 15TG, or Reading 5TG) the student Is 
pursuing. 



GOALS , - 

1. To Introduce and equip students with a broad knowledge and under- 
standing of the meanings and functions of. language In our|^mul 1 1- 
cultural society and throughout other parts of the v%forld. 

2. To encourage and enlarge an awareness, appreciation and an 
acceptance of various forms of communication and their Impact 
on our lives and the Interpretations we attribute to them. 

3. To promote growth Ln one's Dv;n ability to effectively use 
language to clarify and exp-ress "self' uniquely. 

k. To lllusp'ate how we use communication to tesfc real I ty. 

OBJECTWES ^ 

- -\ 

1. To establish a clear definition of communication. 

2. To review and observe the dynamics of communication. 
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3. T6 see and understand man's need for language ps a symbolic tool of 
expression. 

k To distinguish In a general way differences or similarities of 

language patterns and sounds of various ethnic and ecomomlc groups. 

5. To compare the simple language structure of a child with the often 
times complex language patterns of adults. 

6. To recognize relationships between perception and language. 

7. To observe various changes In language. 

8. To recognize and correct common fallacies In reasoning. 
CONTENT 

1 The Language Arts Generic Program Is divided Into 15 units or presenta 
tions. Each 1 weel^ presentation Is designed for 50 minutes of class- 
room-Instruction. 

2. The 15 topics that will be presented at each class meeting are: 



■UNIT 1 ; 
UNIT II ; 
UNIT III ; 
UNIT IV ; 
UNIT V : 
UNIT VI : 
UNIT Vh; 
UNIT VIII 
^NIT IX ; 
UNIT X : 
UNIT XI: 



UNIT XII ; 
UNIT XIII 
UNIT XIV : 
UNIT XV: 



Pathways to Communication 

Symbol Systems of Communication 

History and Development of the American Language 

psychological Development of Language Wl thi n theChlld 

Perception and Language 

Relativity of Language and the Process of Change 

Language and Culture Vw 

Logical Organization of Ideas 

Definition, Classification and Gfcnerallzatlon 

Reports, Inference and Value Judgments 

Listening for Meaning 

Corruption of the Integrity of L^onguage 

Language of Suppression ^ . 

Barriers to Communication . 

Language as an Art Form 
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ACTIVl TiEj 
1 



Strategies and teaching methods of Instructor's lectures, medp 



presentations and student Interaction, when appropriate,. 



J 



2- Each class presentation Is designed to expose the students t< 
< new areas of learning or reflection of old patterns from a d|f;erent 

or new cultural perspective* N 

3* A transition from each unit In the generic course to the (^Isdpllne 
course will be a potnt df anphasls. • vi 

MATERIALS * 

1. Mo text- 

2. Syllabus prepared by the Instructors, 

3. Slides, motion ^pictures, audio and video tapes. 
EVALUATION . . / 

1. Formative , ^/ 

Scored exercises pertaining to materia^ cov^ed 
In each class meeting 

2. Summatlve ' 

The final exam will be drawn from Itg;^^ In the 
test& used to evaluate learning In/;pch unit. 
Students will be advised to remember all corrections 
IP since the Items will reappear yy the final exam. 

POLICIES 

K Grading , 

-Based on a cumulative s|^re received at each class 
meeting ^lus score on ^<nal exam 

2. Attendance Is mandatary.. /f 

Fl 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 

Language Arts 15TG " - • . 

o 

^ . COURSe OUTLINE , 

Course Description 

. T 

College Composition , 3 units 

Prerequisite: Prior or concurrent enrol iWent jo Language Arts ITG 
2 hour lecture, 2 hour lecture/practlcum 

Focus will be ©n expository writing with reading and speech as ancillary and 
supportive languoge skills. Course will reflect writing as an Internal process 
of vivifying one^s attitudes, thoughts and Ideas ^through a patternefJ structure 
and arrangement of word? from mind to paper. U^Ing the stimulation of literary 
works (reading) aud lo express Ion (speech) as well as other multimedia, the 
course will call for frequent exercises In writing logically developed expository 
papers that state and support one central Idea or several Ideas or opinions. ^ 
The course will allow time for plural pursuits of Individual Interests In 
writing with special encouragement tov;ard research and writing In the areas of 
ethnic and woman's concerns and In the great societal Issues which the world 
faces. Satisfactory completion of this course clears the writing proficiency 
requirement of the A. A. -degree. ^ 

OVERVIEW 

This course Is designed to develop the studi^nt^s capacity to^generate Insights 
and to express them In a written form which Is effectively organized, forcefully 
wordQd and mechanically astute. A, serious concern of the course then Is to take . 
the student from the basic skills Into the more demanding considerations of 
thinking and writing* By applying the concepts presented, students may eventually 
learn to deal with more complex problems In languoge which challenge them to 
Implement the higher competencies of expression while, at the same time, 
Increasing their opportunities to apply the basic tools of composition. A 
major concern^ then, Is that the course will provide college students of English 
a means by which they may become aware of, define, and move toward those qualities 
of thinking which form the framework of good writing. 

GOALS 

To enable the student to transform a blank page Into a piece of effective 
communication. " 

To expose students to a s^arloty of stimulating expository writings- on current 
societal Issues from many cultures and* countr les^, thus Illustrating good writing 
techniques and encouraging Individual style and response. 
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To strengthen the Student's confidence when faced with aTwrltlpg task. 

To enable the student to develop a world view when thinking, dlscusslnig, 
and writing about current Issues. 

To present non-jaWn, simplified explanations with respect to basic 
grammar and rhetoric. \^ / 

To encourage the full range of written reactions to the reading material 
and to provide an opportunity for the student to apply his language, ski 1 1 s in 
written compo^s 1 1 Ion. ' 

^convey the understandings that a writei^ often determines what he thinks 
and feels as he Is writing; In other words, that writing not only expresses 
thought. It creates thought. / , ' 

To give practice In this kind of creativity.'"' 

To -stress that "correctness" In writing Is relative to time and place; 
that standard writt^ English Is one dialect o^lt of many. 



OBJECTIVES 



The student will be able to demonstrate proficiency In the use of language 
skills based on the criteria that obtains fn the usage of standard English. 

The student will be able to recognizps and apply the various means of para- 
graph development (example, narration, definition, and cgmpar i son -and contrast). 

The student will be able to specify some contemporary essayists representing 
jnany cultures who speak to his owji concerns. " - , ' 

The student will be able to analyze and criticize the form and style of 
unfamiliar exposi tory -wr 1 1 1 ng . ' , 

CONTENT 



/ 



Each unit of the course focuses on a current societal Issue. Each unit 
Includes the readinl and analysis of written mater l/l by authors who comiiun I cate 
from the perspective of a world view. Each unit presents vocabulary building 
exercises which concentrates on words associated with the unit topic. Material 
on spelling Includes both "demons" taken from the reading material and useful 
spelling patterns and rules. A key section ofr each. unit deals with basic 
grammar or expository rhetoric. The course is divided Into twelve units 
centered around the following |hemes : ^ 



05 



Unit 1 
Unit. 2 
Unit 3 
Unit h 
Unit 5 
Unit 6 



The' Troubled City 
Personal Relationships 
The Age of the Machine 
Ecology 

The Changing Role of Women 
The Drug Problem 



!Unitf7: 
Unit 8:/- 

oUnit 9: 
Unit 10 
Unit 11 
Unit 12 



Pol i tical phi losophy ' ^ 

Religion 

Crime . 

Genetlts d'nd Science 

The Racial Revolution } 

Science and the Human Condition 
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ACTIVITIES V - '^ 

Students will be required" to write approximately 8,000 words for the course. 
Formal written essays will be due.every oth.er week alternating with more informal 
writing 'assignments. Students will contract to do additional readings in one 
of the unit themes and respond In written form tfirdugh a. journal, a series of 
short essays, or a research paper, depending on the student's need; and the agree- 
ment of the Instructor. Student -papers will be reproduced and discussed by the 
class. Class worl< will Include structured exercises, lectures-, discussions, use 
.of the writing workshop, and teacher-student conference's." 

MATERIALS . . " ' ^ "• 

Textbooks: (l)^ Steps In Composition , (alternate edition) by L.Q. Troyka 
and J. Nudelman. (2) Webster's New World Dictionary (paperback edition). 

Supplementary handouts on the topic under consideration as well as appropriate 
audio-visual material will be used. /There should be a supplementary reading 
■list representing the unit themes to be covered. 

EVALUATION V \ 

Since the standard of prof Id ency In tMs course Is basically concerned with 
written expression, student will be evaluated on the basis of their pet^formance 
In composition assignments. Standards for evaluating student themes should be 
developed on the basis of the following considerations: ^ 

1. With respect to content, the composition should have a significant central 
Ideavclearly defl ned and. supported with concrete, substantial, and consis- ^ 
tently relevant detail. 

" . . ■ • • ■ - . 

2. Organization of the composition should be planned, so that It progresses by 
clearly ordered stages and develops with originality and consistent attentiSn 
to proportion and emphasis. > 

3. Paragraphs should be coh^ent, unified, and effectively developed./ Transitions^ 
between paragraphs should be exprccit and efl^ectlve.' 

!».. Sentences should be unified, coherent, forceful, and effectively varied . 

5. Diction should be fresh (frefe of hackneyed expressions), precise, ecohom-ical, 
and Idiomatic. . - ; 

* . ■ . ' * 

6. .Clarity and effectiveness of expressi6n should be promoted by consistent 
?use of standard grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
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POLICIES ; . » ' 

Since the standard of proficiency In this course Is -basically concerned with 
written expression, It Is essential that an equitable evaluation systen\ be used 
which can be distributed to the students for their reference. 

Because a high correlation exists between regular student attendarfce anc^ 
success In developing- language skills, a record' of attendance should be kept. 
Students should be aware that Irregular attendance will adversely affect their 
grades. 

Instructors will be engaged In contlnuoul evaly.atlon of the course through 
observation and consultation on matters of content, materials, presentations, 
and activities. , » * 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 
Language Arts ITG 

STUDY GUIDE FOR READING ASSIGNMENT 



S^i 



ore; 



NAME: 



GENERIC CLASS TIME: 
» 

DISCIPLINE INSTRUCTOR: 
DATE : ' ' . 



TITLE OF UNIT; 



TITLE OF ARTICLE: 
AUTHOR: 



UNIT TITLE: 



.1. Vocabulary (with definitions) 



1. 

2. 

3. 

l», 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10.- 



Summary of Article (two or three complete sentences) 
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Author's Purpose (two or three sentences) 



IV. Author's Main Points ; 

1. - 

2. 

• 3. 

5. 

- 5. 



V. Ypuj- Opinion of the Issue(s) Raised : 

• • > 
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' " APPENDIX A 

A MODEL fOmPiJ AND DEFINITION OF THE COURSE OUTLINE 

By. Chester Case , ' ' } 

Forward ^ ' 

What Is a course outline? A course outline Is an evolving plan. Anyone 
reading a course outline should understand that It Is essentially a blueprint, 
and that the real course will exist In the dynamic Interplay of student, Instructor, 
course outline and academic environment. Thus, the course outline cannot be a 
complete description, nor a final description. As a course evolves, the outline 
will be revised In the light of evaluation and.exper lence. A course outline 
specifies the agreed upon objectives and content fpr a course, but It does not 
confine different Instructors teaching that same course to Identical ^methods of 
presentation. Indeed, It would be strange If there were not quite different 
approaches by different Instructors In respect to unit and lesson plans. 

There are strong and persuasive reasons for undertaking the disciplined 
exercise of preparing course outlines. First and foremost, the process of 
developing a course outline leads to Improved Instruction (and learning) by 
bringing forth a dear, articulate plan for teaching/learning that Is amenable to 
evaluation. A course outline makes explicit the Implicit. Taken as a totality, 
a collection of course outlines Is a very significant declaration by the college; 
It puts on record what the college promises to deliver by way of teaching/learning. 
Further, .«uch outlines are the expected outcomes^ o/ curriculum development projects, 
be they /arge scale ventures such as the General Education Project or smaller 
scale, Individual efforts. Course outlines are required grist for the accredita- 
tion team's mill. And, of course, they are the evidence used by senior college^-,' 
and universities In determining all questions of articulation. 



Criteria of a Satls^^actory Course Outline 

A satisfactory course outline will give an Informed reader a generalized 
understanding of what the course Is, all about, what It offers a learner, and 
how the learner, the Instructor and the matertal will Interact. It will reflect 
Institutional commitments and philosophy. It will reveal that the content Is 
calibrated to an appropriate level for the student cMentele, that expectations 
are reasonable, and that the originator of the outline has a clear and ^defens Ible 
persuasion as to what I s' worth the teaching and v/orth the learning. It will be 
student orlenfed. It will be>/orkable. It will be credible. It will be fair. 



Companion Definitions ' ^ 

In order to deflne^'course outline,*' a useful first step will be to stake 
out provisional definitions for companion terms. The/e Is a whole fami ly of terms 
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that are related to '^course outllrieJ' The Jclnshlp tie Is that all, In one way 
or .another, tell abou£ the medium of exchahge thar passes between learner and 
teacher In the commerce of education. Some of the most. commonly used kindred 
terms will be defined here to help delineate what ''course outline" Is not. 

1. Course Description-Catalog : This beglVis v/lth course name, unit value, 
transferability, prerequisites, and ot^er such essential details. 
Then, In telegram style, the basic goals and content of the course 

^are described. This description travels far and wide. It Is used 
by students In making decisions on what courses to take. It Is used * 

\b)^other colleges and universities to Interpret transcripts. It Is 
the basic description used for submitting progVam approval' requests 
first to the District Board of Governors and then to the Chancellor's' 
Office In Sacramento. - o ' * • 

2. Course Description-Student Handout : ^hls description Is prepared for 

a student audience. Typically, It ls\Mi/d of ''hello, there" message.", 
readable, brief, an Invitation to a learnTng experience with a'clear 
but succinct Indication of what wlM be covered, methods grading and 
other policies, basic Information like t Ime,. place. Instructor M:exts 
and/or other material, and a calendar jof the'cbtlrse. 

3. Course Syl labus : Syllabus means, by dictionary definition, *'a -summary 
outline of a discourse, treatise, or course of s^udy or of examination 
'requirements." By more common usage. It has come |P mean a compendium 
of materials for a course. A' syllabus. Is mainly the content portion 
of a course. Some Instructors so refine and elaborate a syllabus that 
they use 1 1 as a supplement to, or even In lieu- of a text.^ 

k. Lesson Plan : A lesson plarf Is a detailed guide for a teachl-ng/ learning 
episode. Ft Is a scenario worked out by an Instructor, telling how the 
learner, the Instructor, experiences, and materials wMl Interact In 
order to achieve the objectives designated. Lesson plans are usually 
made on a class-session basis, though coordinated tnto'a sequence that 
comprises a unit. . y ^ 

5- Unl t : A sequence of teaching/learning episodes designed to bring the 
learner to the attainment of stated learning objectives. At one tlme,^ 
there was something of a commpoly understood def Initio© of unit, which 
distinguished It from the venerable currlcular pattenr of proceeding 
In an undlf feljjfntlated flow through an authoritative source ( McGuf fey 's 
Reader , for Instance, or Gray ' s Anatomy ) . The unit concept 'was an 
Innovation In Its day. Though meaning has' b6en considerably blurred 
over the years, these properties seem to still have currency: a unit 
has a beginning, middle and an end; It combines experiences, materials, 
methods and evaluation procedu^s to bring tfie learner to stated objec- 
tives; objectives are clearly stated. ^ . 

( . 18f) ' • 

. '''''' ' ' ', " • 
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6. Course Corpus ; Somewhere In almost every lnstructor''s office Is the 

'course corpus, a rich archive of notes, plans, materials, transparencies, 
"tapes, dittoes, clippings, bibliographies, tests, quizzes, handouts... , 
all the detritus of courses g6ne before. It may, be found In folders, 
' . binders, or stuffed In a filing drawer. 

Course Outline: A General Descr Ipt Ion 

A course outline can fte characterized as a, three to four-page document general 
enough toiglve an Informed reader an overall view of what Is supposed to happen 
/>for the learner, while still particular, enough to Inform thjjt reader of what will 
happen, how It will happen. In what sequence and Involvhig what substantive 
subject matter. 




The audience for the course outline Is fellow prof ess lonalsiL The course 
outline can be likened to a road map. that schemat ical ly shows how>he traveller 
(the learner) goes from point A to"polnt B by the main route, but doesn't enumerate 
a detailed Itinerary specifying every^ §top, every byway, every optional side trip. 

Course Outline: Components * c*^*^:-^ 

s.^ 

It Is assumed here that In basic structure every course In the catalog from 
A to Z (Appliance Service technology to Zoology) bears sufficient resemblance to 
every other course^ to warrant the specification of a s^tandardlzeJ set of compon- 
ents. These compo*nents, v;hen put together, comprise a course outline. These are 
course outline components: 

1. Overview : fhe overview Is the first component that greets the reader. 
This component nqeds to Include, as a kernel of Information, the course 
description-catalog. In addition to this catalog description, the over- 
view Is a narrative statement of several paragraphs elaborating what 

the course Is all about. It tells what body of knowledge, period of time, 
set of skills, family of activities Is to be covered. Further, It may 
offer a rationale for the course, telling v/hy the course Is offeree^ the . 
need to which It Is addressed. Its place In a program or sequence of 
courses . 

2. Goals : The next component Is a statement of course goals. A goal Is a 
general philosophical statement of what a cours^^hopes to accomplish. 

f Goals (which are distinguished from object Ives) can be presented In 
• ' narrative or outline fashion. Th6 statement of goals Informs the reader 
of what the course Intends to f^ppen. A paramount goal for each general 
education course, generic and dIsclpHnory alike. Is "to encourage the 
• student to develop a world viev/." Another example, a goal for Sipall 
Engines Technology would be, "to bring the student to entry level job 

18G ^ 
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competence by developing skills, Informational background and attitudes 
essential to vocational success.*' A goal for Drawing and Composition 
^ would be-, "to expose the learner to the versatility of line forms as a 

mode of aesthetic expression." o 

3. Objectives ; Major objectives, or expected learning Outcomes, are stated 
In this component. Objectives are what the. learner should be able to do, ^ 
or know, or feel as a result of experiencing the course. Only major 
objectives need be stated. Space limitations will certainly pr-eclude 
the exhaustive listing of learning objectives that are better specified 
at the level of the unit, the lesson plan, LAP, or audto-tutorlal 
package. An example of a major objective In Business Communication would 
be, "the student will be able to distinguish between acceptable and 
unacceptable practices In business letter writing." Another example, 
for Health Education, would be, "the student will be able to demonstrate 
mastery of basic nutritional concepts by compiling a week's well-balanced 
diet." For American History, a major objective m^ght be, "the student will 
0 be able to enumerate significant contributions to ethnic minorities and 

women to the development of the United States." Another, "the student 
will be able to present In writing a personal Interpretation of the 
origins of representative government In the United States." 

Learner progress In a 'course can only be charted In the movement toward 
the attainment of objectives. Hence, objectives must be selected with 
evaluation processes In mind. Objectives have to be susceptible to 
objective or subjective evaluation and should reflect In some proporatlon 
the cognitive, affective and psychomotor domain. 
'•^ * . ■ 

k. Content: Content can be a body of knowledge (e.g., facts, generaliza- 
tions, formulas, definitions, theories), attitudes, beliefs, values to 
be explored, perspectives to be Infused,^ sets of skills to be acquired 
' and practiced, a family of activities be experienced. For some 
courses, the emphasis may be on the cognitive, while others favor the 
affective, and still others, psychomotopf ski 1 Is. All courses should 
Include experiences^ In all three domains. (Some will attempt to balance 
al 1 three.) 

' The content of the course should be organized to show. In d general but 

clear wayfthe allocation of time segments for the units or activities 
or sub-jflvlslons of the course. This rough calendar should depict the 
the sequence of the course, and display the logic and/or developmental 
succession within the course organization. It need not be a detailed 
specification of due dates, exams and the like.' That Information Is 
best. conveyed In the course description-student handout. 
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5. Activities ; Activities are the experiences and learning tasks coupled 
with strategies and teaching methods prescribed to^ carry"" the learner 
through the content to the attainment of the objectives of tni course. 
Examples would be lecture, discussion^ group work, field trips and 
observations, experiments, hands-on drills and practice exercises, 
tutorials, auto-tutorlal J; Independent readings, an^ workshops. (This Is 
a suggestive, not exhaustive list.) ^ 

The determination of what procedures to prescribe fbr the attainment by 
students of . the objectives of a course will depend upon several factors, 
such as the objectives themselves, the content, the skills and Interests 
of the Instructor. 

6. Materials : What will the ^tudent be working with? What will the student 
^ be expected to do (required work), what Is recommended, what can be 

listed as a kind of basic set of works that a curious and able student . 
might gather In and absorb In order to become conversant wl th the* 
* Important writers and/or producers In a field?- In the course outline' 
It Is not r^ecessary to explain In detail how, when and where materials . 
will be Introduced nor how the studeht wllT be expected to use them, 
but required readlng-1 Istenlng-vlewlng materials need to be made explicit. 

Thts materials component would list such materials as these: 

a) textbook (s) * • 

b) non-text readings, such as articles , /documents, clippings, case studies 

c) bibliographies (for students, stating required readlng-1 I stenlng- 
vlewlng, mater lals) 



ERIC 



d) bibliographies (for general background In the field) 

e) equ Ipment 

f ) • suppl les ' 

g) slide col lections 

h) films, audl^d^*^tapes, video-tapes 
0 syllabi ' 

i 

J) audlo-^tutor lal packages 

/ h \ 

Evaluation; Evaluation techniques ore those processes by v;hlch the 
learner and the teacher are apprised of learner progress toward course 
objectives. Formative evaluation Is In-process evaluatton that yields 
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feedback' to the learner on a short-term, small -Increment basis. Summa- 
tlve evaKiatlon yields a judgment to the learner and teacher of Qverall 
achievement. There exists an Institutional expectancy that alKcourses 
reflect some experience for the learner In written expression of 
evaluation of^^pbjectl ves, (tfbte: Evaluation and grading are not 
necessarily th6 same thing, though In common practice they closely 
Intertwine.) 

8. Pol Icles ; Major distinctive policies other than college-wide policies 
or workday regulations and/or agreements are set out In'^thls component. 
For Instance, grading policy (by which the results of evaluation are 
translated Into the grading symbol system) would be described. Rules 
on attendance and tardiness as well as expectations for student parti- 
cipation would be Included. I^k^ the Instructor- plt^ns to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Instruction, suitability of materials, procedures and 
other aspects of the course would be described In this component. 
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l'os medanos college 

Anthropology IB 
Instructor: Gail Boucher 
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PtLTKAL PURSUITS PROJECTS 




I . What is Plural Pursuits? 

"An integral part of a course whi2h^ allows a student to pursue arTxrea of 
interest concerned with ethnic studies, women's perspect i vias , oc:cupat iona I 
exploration or other areas selected from a variety of learning processes. 
• The focus;of this plural pursuit should provide students experience in* . 
designing their own educations." . ' 

I I . How will we go about Plural Pursuits- in Anthropology ? 

A distinctive feature of anthropology is how anthropologists study human 
beings. Sincq antHropofogy is a very broad field of study, your plural 
pursuit topic can be chosen from almost i nf i n i te ^ss i bi l.i t i es . {We will 
discuss some' in class). However, your project should reflect some of the 
methods used in anthropology. In other words,' you will approach your plural 
pursuits project^ like an anthropologist would. 

In a way, we arc all anthropologists. We have learned a certain set of 
skills which enables us to make sense out of people, places and things 
which are a part of life.. Anthropologists attempt to make sense out of 
aspects of human life, whether it's prehistoric art or eating habits Fn a 
college caf^eteria. The process used rs one that usuaMy necessitate*;!^ • 

A. : Deciding on an interest are^f and narrowing this area d6\vn to a "topic" 

for study. ^ ^ 

B. Determining what you'd like to \earn by studying this topic. 

C. Obtaining some background lnfor<nation on your topic area. 

D. Collecting data. Thi,s can be done any number of ways, such as; 

1. participant/observer role. 

2 . i nterv i ews, " \ 
3« research. 

E. Drawing Conclusions. 

<? , 

With this process ip-mind, your pi ura I pur sui t in anthropology will 
' cons 1st of: 

I. A choice of *an interest area: • 

a. Women s. 

b. Ethnic. 



c. Societal . 
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d. Vocational 

e. Other. 



J '2. Studying this area in some of the ways an anthropologist would 

do. 

III. Petal Is «ind Spec! 1 icb 

'Hopefully, this exercise will make all of your ef f or ts^r thwh i 1 e . Every- 
thing from why and how you selected your topic (the reasdning. bra i ns tornn ng , 
and process of elimination involved)^ through the conclus/ve steps is part of 
the process. 

Keep in mind that with plural pursuits, there is no "r i^TrT^answer . Comple- 
tion of your project accorpling to the. agreed upon prociiss is the goal. You 
may find that certain resources didn'^ provide the des i rdd^ i nf orma t i on . . 
However, it still counts that you checked those resources. YouVvill have a 
chance to synthes i ze the 'thecki ng" into part of your project. Your efforts; 
then J won't be w^J;ed'i 

A. Account i ng 

How much will this plural pLrsuft project be worth in the course? 

The plural pursuit project is an integral part of each general education 
course. Within the plural pursuit requirement, however, there is room 
for some flexfbility. Some of you may want to spend more time-on a 
plural pursuit than others. Ther^rfore. the following options are 
avaUable. Everyone must become involyed with a plural pursuits pro- 
ject. The choice is offered in terms of what proportion you wish it 
to count, in relation to the overa 1 1' course . 

B. Explanat ion 

The .course is broken down into units or areas^ of study. Each unit 
trepresente a different area of learning and will be worth a certain 
chunk of the overall course. 



Unit 1 



Uni 



m I Uni t 3 II Uni t~r[l Unit Til Uni t 6 



OPTION 1^ ^ vjorth 
at least one uni t 
in terms of. over- 
a I I course . 



r 

____ OPTION 2 ^'can 

J be worth up to 

''T, tvjo uni ts in 

• termb of overa 1 1 

* course. 

Your choice lies in how much you wish your plural pursuit to count . 
(within certoi'n guidelines). As you can see. option No. 1 (required) ^ 
shows it vjor tK at least as much as oni^ of the other units of study ^, 
within the course. Optio.n No. 2 allows the plural pursuit to be vKKth 
a maximum ^f: possibly 2 of the other units-)of study in tli^-^^rse, 
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C. Opt ion .Descr ipt \onb 

1., Option No. 1 - (Minimum requirement allowed). 

a. Plural pursuit project to^bevjorth approximately the weight 
of one box or unit as shown above. 

b. The project will stretch out over the whole semester and 

consist of the completion of a number of parts these 

parts, much like ass i gnments , wi 1 1 be due at various times. 

, * • . 

/ ' c. Gu idel i hes 

(0 You will choose- .an interest area and topic of your choice 
and pursue this by fulfilling a certain set of steps. 

(2) These steps or parts will be in conjunct i on- wi th cfa^s 
material and learning. Time will be devoted in cl{fss to 
prepare you to acc(;mplish th^ various parts of your 
project and to share and discuss your project with 
others . ^ ' 

(3) Tbere will be certain completion dates for these indi- 

• ' vidual parts.. These dates must be respected in order to 

get credit for that particular portion of the projdtt. 

d. .Your project willconsist of these required parts: 

Part One - Deciding on an i nterest i ng area ^ 

(1) Narrow this interest down to a topic. 

o 

' (2) Figure oue some specifics you would like to le<3rri about 
t^hat . top i c . 

(3) Develop some pertinent (questions or strc^tegies. 

(h) Develop a brief rationale <3s to why and how you (Jiose 
th i s topi c . 

Part T wo_^_;_^aj^er JjTi(j^ l^i^iliiiLri^iLI^iLir^^^ 

- (1)' Get a feel for yf»ur topic by checking (»ut what stnne 
sr)uree::^ h<)ve tr> say about it (jtnjrnals, niaga/iru^v 
are very fjooti sour rj^^O . 

(2) Specific details will be qiven on this assignment. 

a 

Part X^iree - njjjlwmj^^j^_x£)ejj.j 

t> 

* (1) This is your "data''- C(i fleeting" part and it < cjn be 

accontpl i shed in a number of ways: ' ob<)e r va t i on . 
i n ter V i evj i n(j » sur vey or a comb i na t i on . 



(2) Thi'> may al'>(> (ori'.i-.t of ttip i),3 f t i c i p.KU/ob'-cM vor rolr 
where you. visit -i mI.jcp .mk) p.H t i r i p.Uc J<. aw objp* tivp 
pGr<jon -- w-JtcJiinq txih.svior, events, etc. 

11)2 
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(3) -Details and^ma ter i a 1 fop this will be provided inr a 

later cla«?s. ^ 

Part Four - Drawing conclusions- 

(1) This portion r^^flects the final step or final ass i gnment ^pf 
>< your project. 1 1 wi 1 1 be the culmination of the other 

V ' steps and reflect what you have learned as a total exper*^ence. 

(2) The necessary information for this part wi. 11 be provided* 
<( later in class . ^ 

2. Option' No. 2 . • 

a. Plural pursui t 'project to be- worth approx imatel y or up to 2 boxes 
or ujnits as shown previoq^ly. ' ■ 

b. As in optio/i No. 1, the project will stretch over tl>§^vhole 
semestef^' and will consist of a number of parts. 

c. ' Option No. 2 must include all the parts of option No. 1 (parts one 
through four), plus any 2 of the following: 

\ ^ , ^ ^ , * ^ 

(1) Writing up the projec/ into a complete research paper. 

(2) Read a book in conjunction wi>h your topic and write a book 
revie^. (Format and specifics will be provided by me.) 

(3) Design i/ conjunction with me and/or other Students a 'learning 
experience" with possibilities as a learning tool for the class- 

jr room or Learning Resources Center. 

{k) Create a final product of some sort which you feel expresses 
some of the learning you'^ve achieved. 

(a) ^Tape. ^ 

(b) 's)ides. 

(c) * Diagram. ^ . * ' 

(d) Bibl iography. . - 



(e) , Art work, etc. 

(5) Keep a plural pursu i ts journa 1 outlining §nd 
your experiences with the project, fieldwork. 



reflecting about 
i ntervi ewi ng ,v 

etc. 



\ Details an^guWlines concerning each part of the project will 6e 
available -^rom' me. The plural pursuit project is a step-by-step^ 
process. ^ This design- should provide a way for your plural pursuit to 
be a real part of the course. Feel free to comment. 
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IV. What Happens Next? • > \ 
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V VNfill act as a resource person and coordinator along the way* This will 
include giving ^ou the necessary information and guidelines tha;t you will ^ 
need. . ' 

♦ ' • • . 

The four parts will be discussed arrd ass igned in class, in a' chronologicaV 
order. Your*first assignment wi 1 1 tie given foday, and explained to you so / 
.that you can- begin to wofk on it. * . 

»Anry Questions? 



Understandably there' may be some questions or confusion about what or how to 
study something. Some of these wiU be answered along the way and through, 
class discussions and presentations/ I can^be available to heLp^with problems', 
^ suggestions, questions, etc. Please do not hesitate to consult with me on 
any ideas you migh.t have. 

Call or catch me after class and let me know if you need some^ help or intend 
toVome by._ I am also always available during Vegular of fie hours*. 

SOME IDEAS FOR PLURAL PURSUIT PROJECTS - (Out of probably thousands p'ossible 

' use your imagination! I) 

Study women*s oV men*s roles cross-culturally. 
Marriage Forms: here and Abroad 

Body language, customs,^ arid traditions cross-culturally ' . ' 

Primates: are humaris really simil/ar? ^ 

Evolution:' Is it* valid? y ^ ^ * 

Ecology and the jT)0?iern world ' ■■ 

Religion and rituals: here and abroad • / ' 

Cross-cultural family life and child-rearing 

U.S. fami ly 1 i fe . - 

Food: customs, traditions, variations, eating habits 
Death: di fferentbel tefs cross-cultural 
Psychic phenemona and the occult . ^ 
Advertising:* ^ Its impact on lifestyle . ^ ^ ^ 

Changing values \. ' . - 

Drug cul.ture: here and abroad * • \ 

Native America^ns . . - 

* Black ident i ty / 
La Raza identity ^ * ' 

Homosexuality: Attitudes and practices here and/or in other cultures 
eTeQhnology ^nd its effect on pur* culture, values, expectations 
Prisons: our system/other cul ture's. means oft social control 

Analysis or comMrison of c6rta i n aspects in our society and/pr compared to otiier 
societies: • ■ 

Suicide «^ . Play/fun ' School/Education . ^ 

Old Age Philosophies Status ■ ' ■ . 

Drugs Communes ^ Myths/Folklore; 

Pregnancy and/or Superstitions ' Art ■ - 

life cycle Health - Social movements . • 

Material wealth World-views Politics v,. 

War Concepts of time ' Sports . - ^ 

•Clothes Music . Recreation ' 

Decoration Language ^ i o >l Corlcepts of beauty 

Homes/shelters Murd'fer x IVi,^ • .Concepts^of good/bad etc. 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE 
Physical Science lOTG 
Instructor: Stan Chin 



Introduction 



PLURAL PURSUIT. PROJECTS 



.Knowledge Is always more meanl/igful If It Is relevant. A goal at Los 
Medanos' College Is to Insure, that fts educational programs are relevant for 
students. To acccmpl Ish this goal th^ ^'relationship and I'ntegratlon" of know- 
ledge will, be developed and emphaslzecl* . * 



1- ' 



As depicted by the drawing to the 
right,' the student Is first Introduced 
to concepts and principles which are 
'common to the related phys leal sciences 
by means of the generic course, Physical 
Science ITG: ."Explorations of the 
P+iysJcal World." 

Next, these same general concepts 
and principles are further elaborated as 
to their specific applications and rela- 
tionships to this discipline course In 
the' ^rea of Chemistry. 

-^Finally, the student Is askeB to 
complete this process of knowledge Inte- 
gration by exploring some area of per- 
sonal Interest and concern In which 
chemical ^concepts and principles can be 
Identified as playing a significant 
role^ This phase of the educational 
process Is called 'plural ^pursuits." 

Student Education^ Goals 



GENERAL EDUCATION"AT LMC 




General 
Knowledge 



Specific 
Knowledge 



Personal 
Relevance 



An Integral' part of this course Is to allow the student to "pursue" an area of 
Interest concerned with ethnic studies, women's perspective, occupatlohal or career 
exploration, or Just about ^ny other area of persortal Interest to the Individual. 
In this manner relevance of knowledge obtained In the classroom xan be Achieved. 
An additional focus of thl^ plural pursuit project Is to provide the student an 
.opportunity to design his or her own education- and to gain. experience with ti^e 
Implementation of this design. ^ 
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. To satisfy the requirements for this part of the course the student should 
Identify an area o'f Interest through the development of af contract to acqpipllsh 
the fol lowing: ^. ^ 

1. Select an area o^ Iritierest 

2. Identify specific l^rrt>ng objectives . ^ ^ 

3. Design the learning 'experiences by which the objectives will be met j 
k. Assess the completion of the learning objectives i> 

^5* Choose a method or format f^r presentation of the /project 

t The Instructor will give general assistance and guidance and act as a resource 
person* to the student. To facilitate this role of the Instructor , please flTl out 
t\\ft section below and return to the Instructor next week. 

- ......^ 

NAME: ^ " ' PHYSICAL SCIENCE KOTG: Plural* Pu'rsu I ts 

• — ' r - 

SECTION: ' 

^ ' As an ass]tstahce tq both you and thp Instructor It would be helpful for 
you to fill out tliTs form. .With th I s^ Informant I on both you and the Instructor can v 
better arrive at the specifics of the plural pursuit project. Vhat you need to 
do now Is to Identify somtf area of personal Interest which you wish to relate to 
chemistry. / " , ^ • ' 

Hn. Topfc or area pf personal Interest* . , , 

2. .-Possible title for the prpj«ct: . , 

3* List some of the specific points you wish to m^e: 



The che{nlcal concept of principles your project pertatny to: ' ^ 



NOTE: You are not bound to this Initial exposition regarding your plural pursuit 
project. If you should change your mind regarding any aspects of this 
<, Initial proposal you have the option to make this change. 

t r* • * 
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LOS MEDANOS COLLEGE ' , ^ 

Humanistic Studies 20TG , . \ ^ni. 

Instructor J Connie MIssimer 

PLURAL PURSUITS PROJECT* ^ , 

" . ' s 

bounts for 25 percent of total grade 

Involves 20 or more hours of time. Keep a log of your activities, Impressions 
and before each entry note the date and amount of tjme you spend op each^ 
activity. " ^ 

Go and do some looking or Hstenlnig ( or ?),' experiencing visual art, archi- 
tecture, music, dance, drama (or 7), that Is out of the mainstream of your 
normal activities. > . " 

■ — ^ ■ \ : 

EVIDENC£: Take slides or tapes of these experiences. 

Then think abou't the iriature of these observations, experiences, 
and ask yourself the question 'Ms this art? By what sta?idards cou>d I say 
that what I have experrlenced Is/Is not good (great^) art?** Then In your 
logbook, put down l^easons why/why not. ' ^ • ^ 

I am happy to be a facilitator of your Idea for a project, but you must think up 
your own -project (that's the whole point) . . 
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LOS HEDANOS COLLEGE - • . ^ 
General Education Discipline Course 



PLURAL PURSUITS LEAftW^G CONTRACT / 



I I 



I. Statement of Plural Pursuits Objectives • 

Each course" experience should offer ^m&ans vJhereby a student may pursue a / 
special interest vjithin a course as related to ethnic, vjomen ' s perspective, 
vocational -technical perspective, or societal issue. The experience should^ 
in^rrelate the course objectives to an individual interest through the use 
of* learning (^antract,. ' . 

General Topic Area of Plural Pursuit?- ; , 



III. Objectives (to be completed by student and instructor) 



IV 



I . . 

2. ■ . ■ 

3. . : 1— . ' ' ^ 

— — : r 

5. : 

(others - use reverse side) 

Activities (suggesjed experiences to achieve the above object ives) : Q 



1 . 
2. 

3.' 
k. 
5. 



V. 

y 



(Qthers - use reverse side) '■ ^ ^ 

Sources and Materials (discuss with instifuctor and PluraV Pursuits Librarian) 



1 . 
2. 
3. 



Method of Evaluation (agreement betv-joen student and' instructor) 



CLASS: 



DATE ORIGINATED: 
DATE COMPLETED: 
GRACE ASSIGNED: 
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(Student^'s Signature) 


( Instructor' s 


S i qna ture) 


(Stude/it ' <5 Signature) 

/ 


( ln«> true tor ' 


S i qnature) 


DISrilBOTION: White: 


Student 




r Yellow: 


1 ns t ructor 




/ Pink: 


Learning Re^ 


ource Center 
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EXAMPLES OF PLURAL PURSUITS 

<^ 

DRAWN FROM THE TWENTY-THREE DISCIPLINE COURSES 
WITHIN THE GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



i 

^ BEtfAVIORAL SCIENCES 

1 • ^Anthropology: Gail Boucher ' 



Anthropology seems to really Invite "on location" interests in plural ^ 
pursuits. Last spring several students became interested In primates, ^ 
particularly chimpanzees and decided to try their hands at observing in' 
the fl^eld. Several visits to local zoos as well as reading res carch and 
some films by Jane Goodall really whetted their enthusiasm. Their project 
took a final form of si Ides'" taken of various chimp behaviors (which they 
found quite parallel to human behavior). Their presentation was. a visual 
show' capturing key chimp behaviors anC slides Illustrating the same 
^behavlprs in humans. \ 

The finished project Inpludc^ a 10-mlnute slide presentutton along with a 
clever musical occompan'iment (selections from semfe of the ppe-man, gorilla 
spoofs). The project reflected a great deal of observation, recognition, 
analysis of chimpanzee behaviors, gestures, etc., and further (t^o the 
studentfs*' amazement) the parallels of these behaviors with hurrrjn behavior. 
Very interesting and fiin. 



2. Psychology: EstellcDavi 



ft 



The first plural pursuit paper wrltt^en by a^.Chlcona woman used the concept 
of "Wto Am 1?*^ She wrote separate chapters on the concepts "How- Do I Feel 
About Being a Mother?" "How Do I Feel About 8elng a Mexican-American?" 
"How Do I Feel About Being a Student?" "How Do I Feel About Being a Wife?" 
She taped Interviews she had, with her family members — she wanted to see how 
her sisters perceived her father as a person. 

This student's primary goal was to make a report that she could save for 
her daughter,. She did on outstanding Job. ^ 
■ \ ' ' ' -. " 

A 
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3. Sociology: ^Alexander Sample 

Two* students- who are currently 'emp joyed as police officers In Concord and 
An^loch decided to determine whether or not racism occurred In Contra Costa 
County law enforcement agencies. j • ^ 

Their research Involved participant observation and Interviews with other 
officers, victims, and suspects. The students concluded that racism does 
exist *to an alarming degree. They proposed that Contra Costa County law 
enforcement agencies re-examine their hiring practices so that they can' 
better Identify and eliminate Individuals with racist orientations. 

k. Anatomy and Physiology: Eric Yeoman 

In Anatomy and Physiology, plural pursuits se^m to Invplve the students Irv 
the soclo-medical aspects of the course. As an example»a student selected 
a terminal cancer patltent and visited the^ persgn weekly until h|s death. 

* The man had a family that though concerned still found It difficult to 
^ relate to him.. The student shared small talk (both were avid f I sherpersons 
discussed the nrogress of the disease and In general provided support and 

"/an emotional outlet for the patient. In return, the student became^^re 
av;are of how to fUJndle death and dying In her profession as a licensed 
Vocational Nurse. 

\ 5. Biology: Paul Hansen - - - ^ 

, A 15-minute super 8mm film was made by a Biological Science lOTG student 
who was doing volunteer work In a special education class for mental Ty 
^^etarded children.^ With parental consent, she filmed her work with a 
particular mongoloid child trying to show the behavlorah di f ferences from 
normal , behavior. 

6. Ecology: Chris Meek ' ^ 



/ 



One ecology student Investigated alternative life styles as they relate to 
a person's mental and physical well-being. The student • Inter viewed^^^'^^ 
IndlviduarTs who were exper imenti ng wi th*solar and wind energy as well as 
urban food raising (vegetables, robblts, chickens). Project presentation * 
was an oral report with slides, taped Interviews, and music. 
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7; Human Biology and Health: Chris Meek' 

Several students participated in a community health project Involving lead 
contamination. Lead was used as a paint additive untU several years ago. 
Thus, houses painted ten or twenty years ago could have a potential health 
-»hazard to children who» might eat the paint chips. The project consisted of 
measuring the concentration of lead In the blood of young children in the 
Pittsburg ar^a. If the concentrations were high, the child's house was 
checked for read-contaminated paint- The students assisted the public 
health personnel and wer«^act i vely involved in all aspects of the project. 
The results of the. survey were presented orally and In a written report.- 



8» Art: Larry Howard 
«k. 

" .Based on the recent controversy over "Mother Peace," 0 work of public 

sculpture which caused a controversy in Oakland, a student;* I) wrote a * 
short paper defini^ng the phMosophlcal djffereoces between art works • 
designed for public consumption and. art works designed for private tastes, 
2) then set up meetings with <ieorge Neubert, curator of Oakland Museum, for 
an interview which was taped with his comments on the work and the controversy 1 
I) took a series of 35mm color slides of the work, k) did a series of "person 
on the street" Interviews of people passing by the food of thp piece to 
get public reaction, and 5) while keeping a folder of all of the media 
coverage on the piece until It was finally removed. 4 

This student compiled this material into a ^5-mlnute classroom presentation 
and discussion session. The material was then made into a "learning packet** 
to be used by students In the Learning Resource Center. 

9, Drqmatic Art: Marian Shanks . ^ 

,A student made a chemical analysis of make-up thus combining the disciplines 
of chemistry and dramatic art. The results were very practical, Several 
of the chemicals found in the make-up have been Identified in national 
studies as being harmful. Since this plural pursuit v^as reported the 
potentially harmful products have been removed from the shelves. 
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10. Gfeneral Humanities: Connie Misslmer . - ^ 
Introductlon^to the Arts. I had loosely defined plural pursuits for this 
course as foflows: "Go and so some looking, literally out of. your life 
style (20 hours worth) and ask wl^^ther what you experienced was art and 
why/why not." One student went out in search of things which he could 
consider "ugly,'-^and got himself Into several very inter^esting problems; 
e.g'., Is^he strictly utilitarian ugly? is moral ugliness also aesthetic 
ugliness? These are questions which any student can only struggle with, . 
not solve. However, the result of this plural pursuit was a paper in 
whlt^h the student presented all aspects of his findings and thinking. 

i 

' " " ( 

11. Literatures; Sandy Booher ^ i 

In my "Natur.c of Literature^' class, a ^roup of five s»tudentq met each we^jk 
to prepare'! Tjroject "on BoEhenltsyn's novel. One Da]^ Jji the Life of Ivan. 
Penisovlch. After, reading the novel and dJstussIng its characrers and 
themes, the 9i\oup/declded to teach a class on Sozhenitsyn for on'e"perIod. 
Each student chose- a certain area of interest to develop, such as the state 
of censorship In the Soviet Union, the growth of Sozheni tsyrfH. career , 
the historical content of On£.Da:^ the nature of So.zheni tsyn' s Vtylo as 
shown In the novel, and the per&onal and political implications of his theme. 

They presented this material to the class very effectively in a fast-paced 
si id^ presentation which combined scenes from. Russia, stills from thq 
film of One.DaY.and pictures of Sozhenitsyn. As these were shown the group ^ 
members took turns narrating the material they had researched. This was a 
successful small discussion group whose autonomous cooperative efforts led 
to a learning experience for the en^tlre class. ' :V ' 

12. Philosophy: Connie Misslmer 

In the Interests of learning to be objective and to deepen thought, all 
students are required to write an argumentative dialogue from eight to ten 
pages In length. In order to be effective, the subject must be narrow In 
scope, and the characters In the dialogue must respond direqtly to one 
another. One of the best dialogues I've received so far has been one In 
which the student took a. statement f rom^Bertrand RusselTs book. The Conguesl 
flf Uaaaiaca^ had a propound It and B disagree- The statement: • *'To be without 
»ome of thfi things you want is an Indispensable part of happiness." ^B*s 
position was that happiness conststs In having everything one wants/ The 
dialogue began as follows: 

A- To be without some of the things you v/ant. Is an Indispensable part of 
happiness. 

B, Nonsense. Happiness is having everything you v^ant. 

A. That has to be a false statement. No one ever ha5 everything they/^anF, 
and yet some people are happy. *{* 

' B, "Well, that's your opinion, but It Is still no proof of your statemdnt 
that ''To be without some of the things you want Is. an IndlspensabM 
part of happiness" Is trtie. Give me some example^*. v 
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13. Music: Stanley Smfth 



Interdlscl pllnarV work like plant growth and music or rpuslc as a therapy 
or muslt's effect on factory production or music's effect ©n egg production 
or milk producing In barns is popular for plural ^pursuits.. Other projects 
tend to be mult I -media such as film or slides or other visual image v^fork 
with music. These tend to be artistically expressive. Others are music 
producing such as performing, composing (there have been some fine 
electronic compositions), compiling canned music. Others have been 
historical, biographical, vocatiojnal, ethnic, on wjomen and music, music 
^□nd Its use in worship, changes i[n contemporary ehorch music,^how music 
affects the mind, and the Voice and hoW I t works. This is only a smatterin 
of ideas In progress or that' have been eof^pleted as plural pursuits in 
Music LIteratur'e 10TG, 



Composition: Jay Cameron ' • 

A plural pursuit that I particularly enjoyed was done by a fellow v/ho 
wanted to explore the behind-the-scenes of becoming. Dnd working as a 
commercial artist. As a result of Ms pursuit of iriformation about a career 
In commerlcal art, he realized that this field was not at all a career that 
he^^could be happy with,^ He changed his "idea for a major, 1 considered 
this a definite enlightenment, for In all' 1 Ikel Ihood, this student's^ 
class project saved him years of regrets. Ttie glamor of the commerlcal 
artist that he had^se^ in the finished productions on bifl boards , 
/ magazines, etc., did not equate with the misery of routine he found the 
field to be in reality. Since this was'.a composition course, the^ student 
wrote a paper describing how he searched out answers to his question and 
what these answers v/ere. 



15. Reading: Ross MacDonald 

• A .group of three male students packaged an Instructional film on water 
skiing. The project gave them an excuse to indulge in their favorite 
past-time, obviously, but it also taught them the difficulties of: 
1) breaking down. a complex series of physical abilities into its component 
pa>ts, 2) adequately and coherently describing these action*, and 3) piecing 
the actions Into the gestalt of water skiing. It should be noted that this 
is the skeleton of the process of esr^ay writing, critical reading, and. 
Indeed, the basis of all of our thought processes,"^ ^ 
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16. Speech: Olga Arenivar , - ' 

^ I Objective: ExpTbre -jih^ self concept. 
^ Enhancfe's^lf concept. & 

^ ^ Expana others' awareness of the black woman 

• ** * ' • < 

F.lve black women explored their personal self Image, coi?fpared their 

' ' ^Individual experiences, found the commonalities and , the variances , then 
designed and passed out a quest lonnol ro to other black v;omen to see hew 
they saw themselves. They distributed another . quest Idnnal re to non-black 
women to see* ho;v ^'others" saw ttMi-black v/omen./ Their findings motivated - 
them to put together a media package (slide, music, poetry , other readings) 
show! ML the black woman In her many different roles. The objective was to 
br'eak^rewn r^ome of the stereotyping anil to make the listeners aware of the 
^'beauty of the black woman^ and the significant part black women play and 
have played In our society. 



r 



17>. Astronomy: Kate Brooks , ' * 

One student learneci^*thx3t moon rock samples v;ere available for schools to 
display, and decided to make that her projeet--obtalnlng a moon rock for 
display at Lo9 Medanos College. She, handled all the arrangements with 
N.A.S.A. for obtaining the rock, directed all publicity, displayed the 
rotk in the foyer of the Admlnl strat iorf^Wing and gav<i talks to^ children's 
groups who conie from elementary and junior Hi^h schools to see it. 

18, Chemistry: Stanley Chin 

This student, aspiring to be q nyrse, was concerned about -the f lanomabi 1 1 ty 
of her Infant's clothing. She decided to Investigate what the chemffcal \/ 
^ Indufttrles were doin^ about^thls aspect of consumer safety. ,l.n particulacV 
she choose the Dow^Chemlcal Corporation, ^he visited their research '^hs 
at Walnut Creek and spoke to several Individuals there. Including a ehemls-f. 
From these discussions and the llteroturo she received she learned about 
the chemicals and the .^r43Cosscs^v;hich Dow Is employing to solve this 
Industry-v/ide problem. An outgrov/th of this project led her tb discover 
some simple home-remedies v-^hich a housewife can prepare- to treat cotton 
fabrics in regard to their f lammabi 1 1 ty . This she demonstrate^ to the 
plass In her presentation of the project. 
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.19! ' Physical Science: Ed Rocks 
Hyperkinetic Children: The 



sjtudent, a 
the topic, 



mat her of 
consul ted 



a gre^t dcf^l of research on 

found group of parepts of hyperactive chi IdrefT 
research into dietary causes of byp^eractivlty, she 



M98 



hyper|cinetic chUd, d\d ' 
number of doctors^ and 
As a resul t of her * 
now regulates ber chi^tdls 



Intake of fooJs xont^iniilg additives, the child is, no longer on ri^talin 
and, seems to be dofng better as a resul t of the new diet and his parents 
new responses to his patterns* ^ 



20- Economlcsf Bob' Marshall ^ * ^ ' . 

A student compared the cost of growing vegetables in water versus soi 1 . The. 
student vy/orked for a small company that produced the equi pment'^tr5«^ for 
" hydroponic farming and there/ore he had he experience, equipment', and 
. sourpe of Information necessary to carry out such a project. The project 
included: / * 

...construction of the required tank • 
...growing tomatoes and ^^cucumbers hydroponical ly 

. . .completing graphs and analysis compa-ring the costs of various vegetables 

' produced In-wajter versus soil • " ' ( 

...completing 'graphs and analysis showing the whole^s^dle prices of various 

vegetables throughout the' year (crit;ical because of the extended growing 

season "of the hydroponic method) 

The plural pursuit presentation Includjedr - ' , . . ' . 

...photos 6f the tank ^ . . . • . 

: . *4iydroponi tal ly grown t^pmatpes and cucumbers 

...a report which Included graphs . . 

•T-^.a Jkiscusslon of the ^bove • . 



xThe^tudent enjoyed doing It because he enjoyed plants, 
foods, and his job. He learned something about graphs, 
variable costs'^ and seasonal I ty. 



fresh, healthy 
fixed versus 



21 • Geography: Jane Hunnlcutt . 

Instead of describing one plural pursuit" In geography > the titles of several 
are offered to give the flavor and diversity of them: 

"The Women Behind Geographical Exploratix)h" ' " 

••Relation Between Ethnic-Migrations and'Gfeography" 

.•Mndlan Women Guides*' 

^•Segregation and Separatism in the United States" i 
"Ethnic Grdups in Spain, Emplraslzlng the Basques of the Pyrenees" 
• ^ VCal Ifornia Indian Women - Acorns and Basketry" 
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22. History: Jim Preston / - 

• One plural pursuit proj.ect involved two students working jointly in the 
' area of traditional African art. They attempted to investigate the plage 
of African art within African society in a philosophical sense and a 
practical level to actually create pieces. of tradi/tional African art based 
on the acqujre<d knowledge of the uses to which African art was put in a 
traditional setting. 

These students were at ;t;he same time takingp a course In art and thus ' ^ 
utilized two disciplines in tf\i^s particular plural pursuit. They were 
successful, I feel, in defining what traditional African art was and 
' yery successful In'creatjng several fine pieces of African art. Tijey felt 
a real personal sat isfactipn from completing this plural pursuit. By 
any measure It was a fine educational experience. • , * 

23. Political Science: Henry Lawson 

The student, a black female, wanted to -explore the relationship between 
religion and politics among Blacks in the city of Pittsburg, specifically 
the non-part ici pation by those Blacks because of rellj-ious beliefs among 
Jehovah's: Wi tnesses and the Nati*on of Islam (Black Muslims). The student 
herself was a member of a local Jehovah's Witness group^and, as such was - 
often questioning other Bladks about their participation in '^politics." • 

She began by .Identify ing a number of Black churches in the Pittsburg area. 
She then developed a series of questions for an oral Interview with the 
ministers of the churche? as well as members of the respective churches. 
She then attempted to hold a conference among the ministers for ^ discussion 
^ but was, never ablfe to get it together. Her next step was to interview 
local Black leaders Involved in local**. politics to fheir reaction to the 
non-partlclpat ion. Unfortunately, and uhi'elated to this project. It wgs 
at fhis point that the student dropped out of school. - 



0 
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PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF fHE LOS MEDANOS 
GeNERAL EDUCATION PLANNING PROJECT 



December ISy* 



PART I: INTRODUCTION AND INSTRUCTIONS 

This quest lonha ire Solicits the responses of participants In the Genferal 
Etfqcatlon Planning Project* The phase of the Project to be evaluated Is the 
planning year, l973-^> during which tlme^ general education faculty and admln-^ 
Istrators met to develop currfculum, methods and materials. The planning yea 
should be distinguished from the Implementation phase,, IS?^-'^* which fs now 
under way* In the spring of 1975» evaluation will be made of the Implementa-* 
tton phase as well as beginning measurement of the Impact of the General 
Education Program on students. \ 

This evaluation Instrument fol lows the plan of evaluation developed last 
year by consultant Professor Leland L. Medsker, outside project evaluator. 
Also serving as outside evaluator will be Mr. Karl Drexfel, who will be Involy 
In gathering data Wnd' preparing evaluation reports required by HEW under the 
conditions of tjie General Education Planning Grant. , 



Goals for\the project are set forth In the evaluation plan. Questions have 
been designed to tap participant judgment of the attainment of these goaVs^ 
whl^h, as listed In the plan are: 

Goals and Objectives for Process of Planning - . 

1. Demonstrate feasibility of planning . * . • 
"... , _ » 

2. Provide systematic calendar of planning events. 

3. Provide team experience, In planning . 
4« Develop course outlines. 

5. \Provlde In-service training- for Infusion of cultural diversity and for 

theory and practices of planning, evaluation. 

6. Inform faculty about sources of media and their application. 

\ 

7. Provide opportunity to^prattlce skills In simulated teachlng/l^rnlng 
situations. 
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Goals of Planning Process In Terms of Faculty Development ' ' 

1. * Ski 11 In the development of course outlines and unit plans J 

2. Increased ctHnmun I cat Ion ^ong*faculty members regarding their cuirrlcular . 
^ planning aj^d teaching^ ' I ' 

■ ( ^ ^\ . ■ • " • ■ - i 

3. Willingness to subordinate themselves In team planning. I - " i 

■■ . . " ► * ' ' « 

k. An Increased respect for^ cul tuj^al diversity among students'^and an Infuslom^, 
of this cultural diversity Irtto tbe curriculum. ^ ^ ' ^ 

5. Development of a commitment^ to the Interdisciplinary approach. 

6. Skill In planning for large group Instruction. 'H ' • 

7. Imaginative pre-planning for the plural pursuits by Individual students. 

8. 'Subscription by the non-general education Instructors to the G.E. core and - 

the Integration. of their courses with It. 

In this evaluation Instrument, the forced choice format has been used where* 
It has been Important to focus responses, but spaces have been Included for 
consent and open-ended responses. Should you wish to write mcfre than any 
spa<^ allows, use the reverse side of the page. For I terns which you have no 
basis for judgment, leave blank. 
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ON THE PROCESS. OF'PLANMING : ' /, 

There-were a number of facets to the planning prpcess during the year 1973- 
\37k* What Is your Judgment of the helpfulness of each facet? Think of each 
facet In terms of 1 ts-cgntr Ibut I on tp' the accomplishment by the planning procies^ 
of the goals of the project. ^ 



1 « , a 


Not 

Helpful 


HclpfuJ ' 


Very 
Helpful 


• ^ " GENERAL - ^ 
K Helpfulness of Program Facets' ' ^ 

Kl Weekly planning meetjngs. by area - 








Comments: 




1.2 hteetlngs of the whole for "business*'/ 
e.g., clarifications, directions, „ 
olartn-Ina 








Comments: 


1.3 Meetings of the whole for discussion 
and exchange of Ideas, presentations 
and proqres? reports 








i \ 

Comments: 

"« 


].k Meetings of the whole for presentations 
by guest speakers, resource persons 
(see below for rating of Individuals) 








Comments: • - ' 

Kr 

a 

^ - : a ^ , f 1. 
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1 . ■ 


Helpful 


: Helpful 


V CI y 

Helpful 


1.5 ^Siy'* Midyear Meeting! ' 
Boulder. Creek Retreat 








1.5.1. Presentations by areas 








1.5.2/ Discussions by gfoup as a whole 








1.5. 3.* Dlscussfons* by areas . / ' 








1.5.4. Informal dlacusslons 








1.5.5. .Informal socializing . ^ ' 








Comments: 


^ — — ■ 1 ^ 1 — ' " • 

1.6 Inputs 1^7 Individuals (as consultantSi presentors, In conversation^ In 
demonktratlons; and the like) 


1.6.1. .Faculty Colfeagues * 
fSoeclfvrMndlvlduals If you wish) 


























Comments ^ ^ ^ 

■ . "» - " * 








1.6.2. J^ick Carhart (President) ' 








1.6.3. Chester Case (Professional. 
Development Facilitator) 








\.6.k. Charles Collins (Dean, 
^ Humanistic Steadies) 








1.6.5. Vlrfce Custodlo (Dean, 
Behavioral Sciences) 




-r^ '] 




1.6.6. Don Donatelll (Director, 
Learning Resources) 








1.6.7. Rlcardo Ontlveros (Dean, 
Social Sciences) 








1.6.8. Joy Swan (D^fn,Sclenilf Ic 
Studies) \ 








1.6.9. Other . ^ \ ' 








Comments: 210* . . 
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2. Proportion of meetings "of the whqle to area meetings:. 

The proportion was: ^ 
( overbalanced toward meeting of- the whole /^ 

b. about jlght^ 
^ c. overbalanced toward meetings of the areas ^ 

Comments: . 



3. Which aspect, or aspects, of the planning process do you fee} were Indls- 
' penslble durllig the planning year? 



3.1 Which aspect, or aspects, were most significant you personally? 



4. If you had It to do oyer again, what would you recommend for Improving 
upon the 1973t4 planning process? What was missing from the 1973-^ 
planning process 'that^ou would like to have seen Included? 



5. What Is your Judgment of the value to you 
of the following guest speakers? 


Not 

Helpful 


Helpful 


Very 
Helpful • 


Hal Brown. Ethnic Peri^pect Ives 








Jack Forbes, Ethnic Perspectives 








James Deslonde, Multicultural Education 








Ray Scliultz, Intfernatlonal' Education 








Nevltt Sanford, General Education 









Thinking In terms of the planning process, what In your o^nlon are the most 
desirable attributes In a guest speaker/resource person? 



4 
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PART III: VoCUS ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLANNING YEAR 1973-1974 ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF ■PARTICIPATING FACULTY MEMBERS 

The evaluation plan anticipated Indications of growth by Indlvldua.l faculty 
members toward the goals for Individuals set out for ^he planning pr6T:«ss. 
SpeclflcaMy, the evaluation plan asks for, "A post self-evajuatlon by each ^ 
faculty member In terms of what Influence the. planning year had on her or his 
feelings of readiness to begin the general education program." To what tiegree 
did the planning year Influence your feelings of readiness? ' " ^ 



t 

6J As a result of the planning year, 1 felt unready, 
ready, or very ready I n respect Atd my: 


Uh ready 


cc 


Very Ready 


^ : 70 

6J.1. skill In developing course outlines 








6,K2, skill In developing unlt^plans 








6, 1.3* willingness to participate In team planning 








6,K'». development of a commitment to Interdisciplinary _ 
approach \ 








6,K5, skill In preparing for large group Instruction ^ 








6,K6. respect for cultural diversity among students 








6,K7, awarehess of ways to Infuse cultural diversity 
Into the curriculum 








6,1.8. capacity to pre-plan Imaglnatlv^ely for plural 
pursuits by Individual students 








6, 1.9. capacity to Integrate societal Issues Into 
Instruction 








6.1.10. other 








Comments: ^ 

■ ■ 

■ . /- 
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PART IV: FOCUS ON OVERALL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 

The aspiration for the planning procetss was \arge and diverse. Hoped for 
were accomplishments In: ■ * 

w *' . ■ • V 

Curriculum; Identification of key concepts and generalization, societal 
Issues and Implications, production of course outlines for 
f( ^ generic and disciplinary courses, materials, Interdisciplinary 

, approaches ^ ' , 

. ■ ' '■. ' •" • ,^ 

Instructional Strategies; largci group Instruct Ion j; plural pursuit^, 
j coordination of generic and disciplinary courses media 

Evaluation Procedures ' 

Interpersooal SMlls; team planning, sharing resources, giving and 
reciitving feedback 

Personal Awarenesses; cultural diversity and world vlew> perspectives of 
minorities and women, needs of students 

What do you believe, In terms of the above aspirations, have been the 
achievements of the planning process for: 

<» 

7- The Institution (LMC) 



8. For faculty and administrators 



9. For you personally 



10. What dp you Judge NOT to have been accomplished? How might the planning 
proc^^ss have been Improved to bring about these accomplishments? 



IK Open-^end. Is there anything you would like to say that has not been ^touched 
upon by the foregoing questions? 
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Interview of general education faculty ^ 
and non-ggneral (education faculty ' 

' ' \ 
Part 1 - INTERVIEW. OF GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY 

Interviewer's Introduction . .' * • 

"1. Realize Interviewee completed quite a long questionnaire In Decemb'er 197^ In 
which he or' she was asked to "evaluate the general education planning project 
and l^ts Impact on Individual faculty members, as well as the program In 
general* The responses were very helpful In the total evaluation of the 
planning process. / , \ 

2. As part of the evaluation plan we would like now to glye each person the 
opportunity to tjalk about the program on a personal basis. t)ur conversa- 
tion may duplicate some of the Items In thf earl ler quest lonnal re b.ut that ^ 
Is all right because I) some time has elapsed since the questionnaire was; 
completed, hence some opinions may have changed and 2) It Is often easier 
to talk about sbmethJng than to write about It. , , 

3. Want to assure you that our role Js to assess the planning process and Its 
Impact and not to evaluate faculty per se. 

Questions 

1. Now that the first year of the G.E. program and the planning for It Is nearlng 
the end, how do you assess the overall planning efforts (weekly seminars, 
retreats, conferences, etc.) In terms of Its effect on you both personally 
and professionally? Be as specific as possible. 

2. To what extent and In what ways has t>ie planning facilitated team efforts 

In both the disciplinary and Interdisciplinary phases of the General Education 
program? 

a. To what extent has It contributed to your knowledge of other fields and 
your appreciation of what your colleagues do? Give examples. 

b. Without necessarily mentioning names, how knowledgeable of your field 
are yoUr colleagues In other fields, particularly those with whom you 
work closely In the program? Is the t^am effort really working? ^ 

3. What do you consider to be the advantages and disadvantages of team efforts 
as called for In the LMC program? 

k. Could the General Education program at LMC *'make It** without the nature and 
extent of planning that .Is being done? Elaborate. 

1 
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Part r- INTERVIEW of' GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY ' 

Wliat-plTa^es of the planning process have been most hefpful to you and In your 
opinion most-yltal to the General Education program? Comment on both Jast 
year and this year. Detail specific events, or actl vl tl es . *^ Least h^lpf JjI 7 

6. * How'do you regard- the nature and extent of Interface between General Educa- 

tion faculty and nonrGeneraT Education ^facul ty? What effect has the rela- 
tionship had on the General Edyc^tlon program? On that part of the LMC 
curriculum that would not normally be jconsldered gener^al education? 

7. What do you believe §hou.ld be the rol^of the Professlx^nal Development 
Facilitator In facilitating' the General Educatlon^^lannlng process? What 
constraints, If any, exist which make such a role' difficult? 

s 

8.. Now that you are fn the second semester of experience with the General Educa-- 
tlon concept, how effective do you believe the plural pursuits aspect has 
been for the education of students? 

9. How do you feel the students >;^lew the General Education program at, LMC? 
What phases of It are they particularly enthusiastic about? What don^t 
they like about 'It? ^ ^ . 

10. How'do you regard the Impact of the General Education program on LMC as an 
Institution? Does It. make the college unlquccamong Community Colleges? 
Does l.t give the college a **splrlt'' that might not otherwise obtain? 

IK What has been the Impact of^the General Education program, and the planning 
for It on your own feeling about being on the faculty at LMC? Do you think 
tha*t, as a result of the planning and participation, you Identify with 
.college more than you would have had you mefely been engaged to teach and 
been placed on your own? 

•-> • ' 

Part 2 - INTERVIEW OF NON-GENERAJ. EDUCATION FACULTY 

As you probably know, part of the evaluation process of the General Education 
program at LMC entails the eliciting of Ideas and reactions from those of you who 
are not teaching either the general education generic or discipline courses. 

You are one of a dozen or so non-general education facul ty that ' have been 
selected on a random basis for this Interview. Aren't you luckyl 

Seme Questions 

1. How familiar are you with the General Education program? 

2. What do you think are Its good points? Its questionable points? 
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Part 2 - INTERVIEW OF NON-GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY 

3. Have the retreats and the "arr' faculty meetings helped you to understand 
the purposes and thrust of the. General Education program? 

9'^!^^ retreats arid the ^' all" faculty meetings what association do 

you, have with the general education faculty? ^ 

5. If you had your *Mfuthers" would you structure an association with general * 
education facultV In a rather formal sense? If so - how? If no - why not? 

6. Since you. are but one of a dozen or so. chosen for this Interview can you give 
us some Idea of how your non general education colleagues woixld react to some 
of the questions asked? 

7. In your teaching asslgment do you generally get closer to your students than 
do' many other facul ty?- Because of this you probably can tell us how your 
students are'reacting to the General Education program - the generic courses • 
the discipline courses, and the plural pursuits. What do, they say? .Do you 
believe that, generally, the students reactions, are valid? Why? Why not? 

8. As a result of whatever Interaction that there has been between you and the 
general education faculty has there been a?iy positive effects on what you 
teach and how? If so, detail. 

9. In many Institutions, for a varletjy of reasons, **never shall the twain meet*' 
between those faculty who are teaching In the so-called occupational type 
programs and the faculty teaching In the so-called transfers program. Do 
you believe that the Interaction between the non^.general education faculty 
and the general education faculty has precluded any schism between you and 
they? If so, why? If not, why? 

10. How do you regard the Impact of the General Education program on LMC as an 
Institution? Does It make the col lege, unique among community colleges? 
Does It give the college a ."spl r 1 1'' that might hot otherwise obtain? 
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_ ° ' GENERIC COURSE EVALUATION SHEET - . - ^ 

^""Tq^c stildent: 

Your responses onthls sheet will be very helpful In evatuattng the geheric 
course you have Jifst completed. This ts^n anoriympus questionnaire. Please use 
the space provided on the reverse side of the sheet for any additional comments 
you may wish to make, . * ' 

Check the box that correspoads to the course you are taking: - 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 1T6 Q LANGUAGE ARTS ITG Q BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE IT.G Q 

' BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE ITG Q HUMANISTIC STUDIES ITG Q fflYStCAL SCIENCE 1T6 Q 

a - » ■ ^ ^ 

K My general feeling about this course Is: • • - 

; very positive ' ' " . ' 

• positive . * 

no feelings one. way or the other 

^ negative . ^ 

^ very negative 

2* The goals of the course (what was expected of me .as to What I was supposed to 
do and supposjftd to learn) were: o 

very clear to me 

clear to me . 

neither clear nor unclear to me . ' , 

unclear to me 

* very unclear to me ... , 

.3. In regard to the syllabus » the handouts and other readings for this course, I 
can honestly say: 

I always read that vhlch was assigned 

^ I usually read that which was assigned 

^ I sometimes read that which was assigned ^ 

^ I riirely read that which was assigned 

- I never read that which was assigned 

k. When I left each presentation, the concepts, generalizations, principle^, and 
attitudes the Instructor was trying to get across were: 

almost always clear to me - 

usually clear to me 

somet Imes clear 
^ rarely clear to me 

never clear to me 
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S>. . The- statement that most closely fits tny'feel Ings Is: . \ ' 

I eojoyed the presentations and learned a lot v 

• — ^ ' enjoyed the presentations but dIdnU always learn much " 

I usually learned something, byt I d I dn ' t especial 1"?^ enjoy the presentation 

. \ didn't learn much and I didn't enjoy the presentaUons yery^ucK ^ 

6. To me, the connection between the generic coyrse and the discipline c^our.se was 

l^vecy clear and'consi stent 

mostly clear and consistent • • ^ ■'■ 

no opinion oneway or. the other 

' mostly unclear arid Inconsistent ^ ^ 

^ very unclear and Inconsistent ^ • }^ 

7. What for you were some of. the^ high points of the cdurs^V 



8. What* for you were some of the low points of the course? 



Add 1 1 1 ona 1 Commen t s ! 



r 
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